- Dil crisis 


. Ipader put it this way: 


“This is no time clic 


some political leaders charge 


. The Curlgttin θαίοξοο Mantiog ᾿ 


᾿ Washingtoti 
“Whyte tt is sta too eairly to tell with 


"certainty, there is indication that 
President Ford misjudged the mood 
-of. the -American people, and that he 


did not’ go far. enough, in his auti- 
’ pntlinflation proposals. . ᾿ 
ΤΑ ‘Monitor ‘sampling of opinion © 
Hugh Scott: of Pennsylvania, sug- 


- around the 0.3. found e: 

‘Uke these from Republican leaders, 
this‘ one froma highly respected 
Midwesterner: 


_ “f think fhe President mis- 
ealenlated what the American people 


really wanted. I find they are so fed © 
: up. with rising prices that they have 
‘got tothe place where they want 2° 


President to come out and say: 
τα *You must really sacrifice now, 


᾿ and you will have to do this, this, and: 
. this for the next year 


or two.” 
“Maybe the President would invoke 
_ controls, certainly he would oppose 
tough guidelines on wages and prices. 
“The President doesn't yet under- 


stand. It’s a different world. It's now 


good politics to take a hard line with 
the public. This was no time for 
ἡ P - 


gradualism. 
A Republican state chairman, in 


‘ much the same mood, said: “The 


:Peesident should have been tougher.” 
crisis hokum? ..... 


“The volhmtary ve fast.won't 


- work at this time. Too many: people ὟΣ 


feel they responded Lage pprane δετκὸὶ 
year — and that-the oll οἱ 
profited from it .. . that, the: crtsis 


was a lot of tiokura: wil bene. 


harder to sell ‘voluntary: action this. 
time.” - . 

And a Republican chieftain’ from 
the Hast made this comment: "1 think 


Meanwhile; “both, ‘Républicans and 
Democrats wait to see how effective 
the plan is. If voters ‘pay extra taxes 
and inflation does not. stabilize, they 


said, then the Republicans would - 


suffer. 


‘The relative coomess with = 


‘Unreformed .. 
Congress. “ 
' faces voters — 


: : Washington 

The aura of its Watergate zeal fast 

goes home next 

week “to face the voters with its 

procedures unreformed and its public 
esteem the lowest in years. 

‘Many here suspect that the two 
factors, the way Congress runs and 
the way the public views Congress, 
may be related. 


Few electors back home are likely - 


to buttonhole their congressmen on 
the House of Representatives’ little- 
understood committee reform re- 
Jected Oct. 8. But in the 28 years since 


: Just days before the vote, its pres- 
. fige in the Harris Poll plunged to the 
lowest on record, 18 percent (erasing 
aslight improvement after the Water- 


gate investigation). As recently as . 


eight years ago, Congress com- 


manded '‘a great deal of confidence”’~ 


from nearly one-half of Americans. 

Reform leader Rep. Richard Bol- 
ling (Ὁ) of Missouri goes so far as to 
contend that internal reorganization 
could have made “the difference 
between 


ae 


‘Ford ‘should-have bedn tougher.The _ 
people 


ne President's proposal was received 
centered. mainly on the 
Ford plan for a 5-percent surcharge 


ee (atrial frog 


‘The initial opposition to the, plan 
seemed to indicate that, at best, the 
President would have to settle for a 
revised surtax and one, too, that 


é would ha-ve to be tied in witha genera) 


The Republican Senate leader, 
gested a surtax with a $20,000 floor. 


Republican Sen. Jacob K. Javits of 

_ New York thinks a $25,000 floor would 
* be about right, 

.The President ‘got: support for. his ᾿ 


“surtax from Sens. John CG. Stemis (D) 


᾿ of Mississippi and William Brock (R) 


of Tennessee. Majority leader Mike 
Mansfield has said he backed the 
surtax idea in 


~ But such Republican. conservatives 


asSei. Paul J. Famnin of Arizona and 
Rep. Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia have 


“come out strongly against the propo- 


ὃ *Please turn to Page 6 


lentsof - 


broad: advice,” said a woman in.a 
Boston _bagel shop. ‘That makes me 


want to do what he says . . -I think he 
. earésabout me. εὐ ΤῊ do whatever I 
. Suny tohelp.” 
. "Ohi the other side of the nation, a Los 


President's addrem. 


‘They'lig gauge attitudes 


Members of the House and Senate 


will be gauging public attitudes ein 


. Δα think Word was realy being 
“sincere ... -Teading Some of the 
: suggestions people sent in and getting 


Will Aniericans play? 


Some say, ‘It’s: up to us’; others ask 
if Americans ‘will give up comforts’ 


as they recess for siection campaign- 

‘There was some concern that busi- 
ness would increase prices to offset 
the corporation surtax — and:sall- 
business men would do the same to 
offset the income tax surtax. 

Oné Hollywood, Calif., ‘restauyant 
owner said, “It wor’t work. Corpo- 
rations will jast pass on the increased 
tax on to the consumer. So, the vicious 
cycle continues."" : 

And 2n, optometrist earning | 


: _ Sue $89/000 σα 5 Βα willareaply 5 Take. 
cost of spectacles. 


Other Pesca. found 1 τ ‘Monitor 


τ interviews across the nsition since the τ᾿ correspondents in this informal sur- 


vey follow. 

In the East: 

A Harvard graduate studerit said: 
“In terms of what I can do, there was 
nothing new. I've been cutting back in 
every way he suggested bed some time. 


Hopes:toss on sea of doubt 


How Arabs view Kissinger’s retum 


Cairo and other Arab capitals show 
a dash of. Hope -blended with much 
skepticlam over U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger’s new 


Secretary.” "s talks with 
President Anwar al-Sadat from 
‘Wednesday. ‘night until the State Sec- 
retary's departure for Damascus Fri- 
day are régtirded here as 8 tough and 
exhaustive. effort to move closer to 
solution of the Arab-Israel conflict — 
with secondary attention to οἱ and the 
“world economic erisis, as one official 

source putit?; 


Fahmy view of Kissinger 
Egyptien- Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy, who: has been exploring the 
issues in Washington, in advance of 
Dr. Kissinger*s trip, told ee 
here he detected no pessimiaro in 
Kissinger... ~ 
Mr. Fahmy said he agreed with the 
Secretary that. the new: Kissinger 


-, Mideast peace mission. 


mission could rot be expected to yield 


rapid results, ‘Hchoing comments by 
President Sadat in ‘recent interviews 


- with Frenchand Lebanese television, 


Mr. Fahmy added that a new Mideast 


war would result if Israel temporized 


on evacuating: conquered Arab terri- 


whether the [legislative] - tory. 


Process itself survives.” 
*Please turn’ to Page 8 


Ford ‘questions | Boston: 


x ean in Dan, ME rd week On ας; 
achieve 


κάκωσις 
eS ee 


Bat, he sald, it was of “maximum 


balance i τ... 


everest nna hd rooted no roger aren, which 
Βιο πρλοτπίοσά nh as See Si 


Sena’ Seid tances 


tor of the daily newspaper Al-Ahram, 
who is close to President. Sadat, 
“nothing has been accomplished... 
except disengagement of forces on the 
Egyptian and Syrian fronts.. 


“What we are dealing with now is - 


the core of UN Resolution 242 (calling 
for Israeli evacuation and a binding 


peace] and a superficial, step-by-step - 


view, is not sufficient. Dr. Kissinger 
must exert much greater efforts than 


before.” - 
Al-Goumhouriya, which stands to 


the left of President Sadat on many ἡ 


issues, commented gloomily that up 


to now ‘nothing has been done toward . 
reopening the Geneva peace confer- - 
There is talk only of a . Pl 
. new tendency now shown in certain 
. Arab countries toward reinforcing 


ence. .... 
Jordan-Israel disengagement plan.” 
. Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) comment here was much 
harsher. : 

“The Arab world will no longer let 
itself be charmed by the eloquent 


-lindiyidual] 


- U.S. Phantom 


— and not because I want fo but 
because I have to.’’ 


Individual participation 

Several Cambridge, Mass., area 
university students in a local restau- 
rant had these comments: 

“¥or the first time I feel there are a 
lot of ways for me to participate, as if 
it’s not just big business and govern- 
ment who have control of the solution. 

“I’m afraid people won’t make the 
.cutbacks permanent, 
ney'll think they are only tempo- 


. One New York businessman said: 
“As usual the middle-income groups 
. .will be paying for everything. The 
wealthy will not be paying anymore 
than they already do, and the poor 
just can’tpay more. μὰ 

An advertising salesman: “1 think 
it's ἃ good program but now it’s not up 


words of Dr. Kissinger at a time when 
Planes and napalm 
bombs are flowing to Israel in an- 
Uctpation of new [Israeli] aggres- 
sion,’’ said a commentary of the PLO 
radio station here. 

’ Dr, Kissinger intends to isolate or 
neutralize certain Arab states by 
‘proposing a partial settlement and 


- Sowing discords among Arab capitals, 


‘tadded. 
Appeasing oil producers 

The U.S. Secretary of State also 
would try to appease the anger of 
Arab oll producers following the re- 
ent American warnings thst oil 
prices must come down and to block a 


and cooperation with 


-their friendship. 
-the Soviet Union, the PLO com- 


-mentary charged. 
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neither inflation nor recession 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Washington 

President Ford's 10-point’economic 
program fails to come to grips 
adequately either with inflation or 
recession, according to a range of 
professional economists. 

“He wound up being neutral," de- 
elared Irwin L. KelJner, vice-presi- 
dent and economist of the Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Company, 
‘without exhorting people very much 
in any of the three fields’ that the 
President stressed — inflation, reces- 
sion, and energy. 

“In and of itself,” said Walter 
Heller in a telephone interview, ‘‘the 
[Ford] program does little about 
inflation, and even less about deep- 
ening recession." 

Dr. Heller, 8 prominent figure at 
President Ford's recent two-day eco- 
nomic summit and a former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Kennedy, 
said, ‘The centerpiece was missing." 

"I do not think the United States is 


How much ‘cooperation—man- in-street view 


to the President. It’s up to us. He put 
the burden on our shoulders.” | 

James MacKenzie, an environmen- 
talist and chairman of the Union of 
Concerned Scientists, in Boston com- 
menting on the environmental] impact 
of the Ford proposals, said: 

“Most environmentalists’" would 
agree with the deregulation of natural 
gas; reducing gasoline consumption 
of automobiles ‘‘certainly is to be 
recommended,"" but he had doubts 
about the effectiveness of the propo- 
sal to relax clean-air standards. 


In the Midwest: 
Commuters on the express train 
between Chicago's North. Shore sub- 


-urbs and the downta:yn Loop area had 


President Ford's inflation fighting 
proposals on their minds Wednesday. 

“Gimmicks,” snapped one well- 
dressed bank teller on his way to 
work. ‘Slick politicaltalk. Charge the 
middle class for new government 
i aac 
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in a recession," said President Ford 
at his news conference Wednesday. 
“Hopefully,” he added, “early in 1975 
we will have some meaningful reduc- 
tion in inflation." 

Mr. Ford appeared to reject criti- 
cism that his economic program was 
not designed to restore the U.S. 
economy to balance. 

The President defended his 5 per- 
cent surtax proposal, stressing that it 
would affect only 28 percent of U.S. 
taxpayers, and would be a “more 
equitable approach to giving relief to 
those hard πὲ" by inflation than other 
suggested measures, such as ἃ gaso- 
line tax. He said that a family of four 
with a gross income of $20,000 would 
pay only $42 in extra tax — "12 cents a 
day."" 

He defined ‘‘centerpiece,"" in part, 
as a tough program to curb wages and 
prices, which in his view, are turning 
“special sector’’ inflation into ‘‘wage- 
price inflation.”” 

The President's program, com- 
mented Joseph A. Pechman, director 
of economic studies at the Brookings 
Institution, is ‘‘very disappointing." 
Mr. Ford still is ‘practicing that old- 
time religion’ (fiscal and monetary 
restraint), but even that, added the 
Brookings economist, in a ‘'very 
modest" way. 

In sum, said Mr. Pechman, the 
President did not present an effective 
“anti-inflation or anti-recession pro- 
gram.” 

Specifically, said Dr. Heller, who is 
now at the University of Minnesota, 
Mr. Ford should have strengthened 
the new Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, by giving it at least delaying 
powers over wage and price in- 
creases. 

“If you do not inject some real wage 
and price restraint,’ Dr. Helier said, 
“then you have to depend on fiscal 

and monetary restraint.” 

President Ford promised, in his 
address, to trim at least $5 billion 
from the current £305.¢ billion fedeva! 
budget (fiscal restraint) and said that 
“prudent monetary restraint (Umita- 
tions on credit and money supply) are 


* essential.”’ 


Real output of the economy, which 
has declined so far this year, will 
continue to ‘drop for the next two or 
three quarters,’’ he said. At this 
stage, he said, ‘I am in favor of net 
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| Ford-Brezhnev summit ahead 


By Dev Murarka 
"Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


A summit meeting between Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid 
I. Brezhnev and President Ford appears to be almost certain now. The 
meeting will take place in the third week of November at the 
Soviet naval port in the Far East, Vladivostok. Normally it is a closed 


city for foreigners. 


Despite Mr. Ford's noncommittal remarks at his Washington 
conference and silence from the Soviet side, there is little reason to 
doubt that such a meeting will be finalized when Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger visits Moscow later this month. This will be the 
first face-to-face meeting between the new President and the Soviet 


leader. 

‘The meeting will take place after President Ford bas completed his 
visit to Japan. And being in Vladivostok, it will be purely a business 
meeting with nane of the usnal trappings for exchange of state visits. 
Bussians are keen to have such a meeting because they are concerned 
about growing misunderstandings in recent weeks between Washing- 
ton and Moscow and believe such a summit meeting will clear the air. 

In inviting President Ford to Viadivostok, the Soviet leader is 
making also another friendly gesture. Vladivostok is the headquarters 
of the Soviet Far Eastern Fleet and is closed to foreigners. Therefore, 
having the President there with the usual entourage of press 

ents means relaxation of stringent security measures for 


correspond: 
the duration of the visit. 
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_ Food stamps lure. college students — - and raise questions 


By Pete Main, ἘΝ photographer 


Should college students be eligible for federal food τ 


October 10, 1974 


Ὡς 


U.S. under pressure 
to redefine eligibility 


By Gary Thatcher 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 
In increasing numbers, U.S, coliege 
students are using food stamps to 
Ler from $10 to $46 monthly on food 
But some social workers and law- 
makers are questioning student parti- 
cipation In a program designed to 
“raise the nutritional level of diets of 
low-income households.” 
According to U.8. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) food-program 
specialist Sue McAndrew, “‘The pub- 


_ lic does not see the college student in 


the same light as a low-income fam- 

- There is Β lot of feeling that 
the college students are using loop- 
holes in our regulations to their own 
advantage." 
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Nobel prize winner 
defends black Africa 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 

The wave of ‘‘liberation’’ which has 
rolled down the African continent 
over the past decade is still swirling 
southward. 

Riding’ one of its crests is the 
unlikely figure of a gray-haired, soft- 
spoken Irishman — Sean MacBride, 
the United Nations commissioner for 
Namibia (South-West Africa). Mr. 
MacBride, just declared joint winner 
with former Japanese Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato of the 1974 Nobel Peace 
Prize, expects that wave to bring 
independence to Namibia within one 
to three years. 

It may even force South Africa to 
try and work out a ‘‘package deal” 
with its black African neighbors to 
protect its frontiers, he says. 

Mr. MacBride is quietly undeterred 
by South Africa’s opposition to his 
efforts to secure independence for the 
former German colony. He believes 
his winning of the peace prize will 
help him attain his goal. 

The Nobel award, however, was 
made more specifically for Mr. Mac- 
Bride's work over many years on 
behalf of human rights. He is a 
founder of Amnesty International, a 
non-governmental London-based or- 
ganization that crusades in defense of 
political prisoners, and successfully 
promoted the European convention on 
human rights, which was signed in 
1950. 


Rapid change seen 

Mr. MacBride, former journalist, 
lawyer, parliamentarian, and Irish 
foreign minister, expects rapid 
change in southern Africa. 

Right now, he said in an interview, 
the South African Government is 
reassessing its policies toward its 
neighboring states in the light of 
Portugal's decision to give indepen- 
dence to Mozambique and Angola. 

He assumes the review will be 
completed by the end of the year, and 
ts convinced that South’ Africa will 
realize that it is not in its own 
interests to hold on grimly to Nam- 
ibia. 

He is therefore braced for a series 
of South African offers to negotiate, 
starting perhaps with offers of partial 


Denver fleet 
of buses to 
welcome 

wheelchairs 


By Monty eats 
Staff correspondent 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Denver 

New help may be on the way for 
elderly and handicapped Americang 
who need transportation to get to 
shops and jobs. 

Denver has just unveiled what is 
said to be the first fleet of public city 
buses in the world specifically de- 
signed for the needs of hendicapped 
and elderly people. The fare will be 25 
cents a ride. 

Operation is scheduled to begin in 
December, with other U.S. citles 
watching the venture with interest. 

The Denver plan will receive wide- 
spread attention next week when 
demonstrated at the American Trans- 
port Association convention in New 
York City. 

The buses are to be operated by 
Denveris Regional Transportation 
District (RTD). 


Wheelchairs made practical 

The buses are equipped with an 
hy@raulic elevator platform and a 
wide side door to make it possible to 
raise wheelchalra from curbside onto 
the vehicle. Once inside there are 
safety-lock features to hold the wheel- 
chaira in place while the bus is 
moving. 

A second entry door has extendabie 
steps only 614 inches from the ground 
for easy boarding. Other special fea- 


UPI photo 
Sean MacBride: Nobel Peace Prize Laureat 1974 


independence. But, he em; 
absolutely nothing short of total inde- 
pendence is acceptable to him or to 
the black African nations. 

“Tf I were thém [the South Afri- 
cans],’’ he continued, ‘I would try to 
strike a package deal’ — with Mo 
zambique and Angola when they 
bec me independent, and with Bo- 
tswana and Zambia. The objective: to 
gain agreement from the Africans to 
respect South African borders in 
return for providing Namibian inde- 
pendence and perhaps some con- 
cessions on apartheid within South 
Africa itself. 

It would be preferable for South 
Africa, he said, to work out such a 
package deal rather than negotiate 
piecemeal with one African country 
ata time. 

The South Africans also have to 
face the fact that making economic 
progress depends on moves toward 
liberating their black population, Mr. 
MacBride added. 

He is hopeful that the South African 
Government appreciates its new posi- 


its armaments, buying war planes, 
discussing uranium technology with 
West German scientists. (which he 
asserts ‘‘implies cooperation in pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons’’). 

He sees the South African foreign 
minister’s recent letter to the United 
Nations about proposed discussions 
within South-West Africa between 
whites and blacks largely as a warn- 
ing signal from.Pretoria to the South- 
West African whites that times are 


changing. 

In addition, he believes Pretoria 
has now abandoned its earlierplans to 
divide Namibia into a series of sepa- 
rate African homelands. 

About one million Africans live in 
Namibia together with 80,000 whites, 
of whom 30,000 are German-speaking. 
This latter group, he says, is difficult 
to deal with, being among the most 
reactionary in all Africa, still celebra- 
ting Hitler's birthday, waving Nazi 
flags, and singing Nazi songs. 

‘West Germany, he gays, which has 
8 consulate in Windhoek, the capital, 
pays for 42 teachers working in the 
territory’s segregated schools, has a 
responsibility to educate the German- 
oe population on today’s reali- 

95. 


Special buses for 
tures include safety handrails, pack- 


month each. RTD placed the order 
with EMC Corporation of San Jose, 
Calif. 

Twelve of these specially-designed 
buses, handling up to four wheel-chair 


“thas to work, achool, medical ap- . 


pointments, and other regular coni- 
muting targets. 


‘A big step’ 

Once these demands are filled, the 
buses will be available for more 
flexible shopping trips, entertain- 
ment, and other outings. Riders are 
being, asked to subscribe in advance 
80 routes and schedules can be pre: 
pared. 
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Model for developing countries? - oe i a Re eee : 
Venezuela ‘rebuilds’ with oi windfall 


eee Ghemencat tof 


‘The Christian Science Monitor | 
Caracas, Venezuela . . 


ture of hardheaded pragmatism and 
traditional Latin American idealism 
— 1s twofold: 

e@ Creation of a Leaastigrs bor 
vestment agency empowe: 
ster the local economy, particularly 
the industrial, housing, education, 
and agricultural sectors. 


ὁ And investment of large | 


amounts of cash reserves abroad. 


The quadrupling of ofl prices by .. 


members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) ᾿ 
has added a whopping $10 billion to © 
Venezuela’s budget this year, up from 
$8 billion during 1978. And the outlook 
for 1976 is another $10 billion. 


‘Venezuela is the world’s third larg- © 
est oil producer and, next to Canada, © 


the main supplier of overseas oil to 
the United States. Known holdings .. 
range up to 18.9 billion barrels — with 
the possibility of even more untapped 
reserves. The Orinoco River tar-belt - 
country in easter Venezuela is esti- 


mated to contain up to 700 billion . 


barrels of heavy oil, of which at least 


10 percent could be recovered by use. 


of current technology. 


Dilemma posed 

For the government of Presidnet 
Cearios Andres Perez — controlied by 
the liberal Accion Democratica Party 
— the influx of funds has confronted 
policymakers with a dilemma: how to 


improve conditions for Venezuela's 12 - 


million people without triggering’ 
greater inflation. 
Use of the oil earnings is considered 


imperative. Venezuela, despite its- 


attractive environment, has major 
economic and social probiems. Pov- 
erty is stili a common condition for 
the majority of people. 

“Venezuelan leaders know that . 
they must tackle their widespread ~ 
poverty now,” says one foreign diplo- : . 
mat here. “This may well be their last ὦ 
ο 

Among the problems the govern-. 
ment now faces: 

@ One-third of the total national 
work force now is either unemployed, 
or underemployed. 

@ Population growth, at 
3.6 percent a year, is one ‘Of the 
continent’s most serious troubles. 
More ominous, one-half of the popn- 
lation now is under 16 years of age, 
and will soon be in the permanent 
work force. 

e@ As the impoverished, ram- 
shackle barrios surrounding Caracas 
vividly illustrate, housing remains a 
serious challenge. According to Ar- 
nolde Jose Bagaldon, minister of 
public works, the current ‘ 
deficit” for Venezuela is 500,000 units. 


Investment fund established 
Last June the government estab- 


Gutllermo widely 
president of Fedecamaras, an impor- 
tant Venezuelan business association. 


Denver roll soon 


iti ying ἐακιστα τα da 


years. 

Ticket prices will be slightly higher - 
than 25 centa for bus service into - 
metropolitan areas. 

Somebody has to be willing to_ 
“innovate,” says RTD executive direc. | 
tor John Ὁ, Simpson, explaining why. 
Denver went ahead on tia ambitions; 
Program even without federal aid, 
“We recognized there was a need to 
make transit more usable for the, 


leapped Ὁ 
shouldn't delay.” 


handicapped is transportation. A per- 
son can’t become employed until hs 
ὩΣ get to work and get home,” 
stresses Mra. Melba Rugg, a member 
of the Denver Mayor’s committee for 
Employment for the Handicapped. 


᾿ 


As now envisioned, the agency will be 
given roughly one-half of the nation’s 
oil revenues — an amount that is 
- expected to reach between $10 billion 
, and $20 billion by 1980, according to 
some government officials. 
Under Dr. Rangel, the VIP has 
quickly made its weight felt. In mid- 


--- August it loaned $500 million to the 


.¥Vorid, Bank., Despite some internal 
opposition, the loan — pegged at 8 
percent interest over its 12-year pe- 
riod — is expected to generate up to 
$500 million in earnings for Vene- 
zuela. 

Venezuela is also making sizable 


loans to the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, the Andean Devel- 
opment Corporation, the Caribbean 
Development Bank, and the Central 
American Integration Hank. 


Targets for investment 

To date, main targets for intemal 
investment are: bi of the Ve- 
nezuelan steel-producing’ and ship- 
building industries; the petrochemi- 
cal industry including fertilizers; hy- 
droelectric power on the Caroni 
River; and agriculture. 

The latter is considered especially 


. By Gordon N. Converes, chief protsaraae 
Venezuela fuels progress: on oil revenues .. . 


since the tural’ to-tow: 
migration here, as in most industria! 
ized nations, is irreversible, The gov 
ernment, however, is seeking to.in 
duce laborers back to rural areas 


, while boosting sagging production, 


The government, for. exaraple,. har 
established a minimum $4.50 
minimum wage for both, tdi 
and farm workera, and lg bu UE 
to 10,000 miles ‘of new feeder in 
rural areas to expedite crop deliv 
eries. The government is also seeking 
to develop cities ranging: betwoer 
1,000 and 15,000 inhabitants... ᾿΄. 


Ulster’s future at stake in elections 


British parliamentary vote held important 
_to show current Northern Ireland trend — 


‘ay Jonathan Harsch 

Special cial correspondent of 
ἮΝ Christian Science Monitor — 
Figs 


κρίνο ας voters in. tn toes Ba British 
fap elections, is only secondary 
Northern Ireland. 


: Tub first concern of votera there is 


hard-line Protestant for- 


εἰ ‘She first alternative under which 
- Protestants governed the province for 
:Bovears is totally unacceptable to the 
Catholic minority. The second al- 
ternative was tried for six months last 


British vote important 

--But what happens on the mainland 
= whether the next government in 
- ‘London is Labour, Conservative, or a 
<edalttion — will be more important for 
Northern Ireland’s future than the 
“composition of the Ulster cael 


-golngall outtowinall 1 seats, 

* In last February's election candi- 
: dates of the hard-line United Ulster 
Unionists (UDU) won δὲ percent of 
δ Ulster ταν, “The party believes 


By the Associated Press 


ie Say pathington 
“The key to employment for the Ὁ Greece. 


Henry Who? 

K-I-8-8-I-N-G-E-R. 

‘With that, by a Greek diplomat's 
-account, the Secretary of State's 
collect call to the White House was 

— 
. he experience cccurred recently 


!Some: caller: ‘says he’s Kissinger 


that if it can get a still greater 
majority this time Britain will be 
forced to abandon its insistence that 
any local administration in Northern 
Ireland must include representatives 
of the province's Catholic minority. 


Opposition called need 
The moderate parties in the election 


ene Ce mais Cabotc Besilat Dees Pos 


cratic and Labour Party (SDLP), the 
Protestant Unionist Party: of Brian 
Faulkner, who headed the first power- 
sharing Executive, the nonsectarian 
Alliance ferekos and the . Northern 
The most οἱ argument 
from the st conan αν British 
parliamentary :democracy .can only 
work when there is a capable and 


whole system breaks down. ᾿ : 

Moderates argue that this: is just 
what happened in Ulster when Protes- 
tants ruled the province, They claim 
that continued political.chaos is 
unavoidable unless Catholics and ad- 
vocates of Irish unification are able to 
share in the government, . 


Guarantees debated ; 
Moderates say that the bombings 


and killings which maried’ Uister's 
final days before the election.can be 


- stopped only by guarantealig Catho- © 


1108 a political voice, 


Hard-line Protestants say i is:just | 
given under direct - 


- and by eusuring that government and 


security powers are put in the hands 
of loyal United Kingdom citizens only. 

This is a position which Irishmen 
north and south see as a formula for 
continuing: the Ulster conflict and 
ee es Se ae 
war. Ξ 
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by hanging the perpetrators, by rul. |.” 


ing out irish unification for 


White. 
promptly. το: 
quested that ἐπ Ἐν 3 
Mr. Mavros spell hin na name, eae 


Vv commercials that dramatize 


“BREW supplies fands 


‘These are among 30 pub- 
He-service announcements 


prepared by WITW tele- 
vision station, Chicago, un- 


der an $811,000 grant from fe 


the U.S. Department of 


Health, Education, and 


Welfare (EE'W). 


The aim of the films, - 


" according to the makers, 


which include sociologists _ 


.from the University of Chi- 


᾿ past, with the same ἴτω, 
‘these do not stress min- 
. differences. 
’ Rather, the films stress . 
᾿ acceptance of the fact that 
each person is different. 
“Know who you are, be 
relaxed about who you are 


and let others be what they - 


are’ is the theme, says 


hegre ἀξ τι πισι pia 


Farm union 


says U.S. lax 


By the Associated Press 
Yuma, Aris. 


The United Farm Work-: - 


ers of America (UFW), 
which says the U.S. Border 
Patrol has ‘failed in its 
mission, has begun guard- 
ing a 125-mile stretch of the 
‘Mexican border in south- 
western Arizona to keep 
out illegal aliens. 

The union has been at- 
tempting for six weeks to 
obtem contracts with 100 
lemon growers here, and 
accuses the growers of hir- 
"πὶ Hlegal aliens to thwart ἡ 

effort. 


Plane and are trying to 
cover as much area 85 
possible from San Luis to 
Lukeville, trying to stop 
legals from 
across and breaking our 


“We're doing it because 


the Border Patrol is not . 


doing its job. Many times - 
we call the Border Patrol, . 
and they do not go to the 
fields where we imow the 
Megals are hiding. They 
don’t have enough people.’ 


round up Megal aliens in 
fields recently because to 
do 80 would leave sections 


the union's patrols have 
another purpose, however. 
““They’ve hired an airplane 
to look for citrus pickers,” 
said Steve Shadle, attorney 
for cooperatives represent- 
ing almost ali of the area’s 
lemon growers. ‘They try 
to spot where the pickers 
Bre so they can send their 
Pickets there,” 

The value of the lemon 


cut back severely, he sald. 


coming © 


goes ogi του me quee 


wThs problem [ot pre}: 
a Ὁ lot bigger than 


Less scheduled: 


maintenance. 


-Ata sine whéri the cost of just about 
everything is up; Ford Motor Company is glad to 
be able to announce that for 1975, an important 
cost of maintaining our cars is going down— 
the cost of scheduled maintenance. 

For instance, compared with the main- 
tenance schedules for our 1972 cars, the 


- schedules for ovr.1975 cars completely eliminate 


recommended routine maintenance. on more 
than ten items for,the life of the-car. in addition, 
the service intervals on more than twenty- tive 
other items have beer extended. 

_ One of the mostimportant things we've 


all our 1975 Fords, hares and Lincolns. It does 
away with the points and the condenser. That 


ΕΣ and fears of integrating 
ton, schools,” she explained. 
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for a soft drink. “Honkey,” Then the third black, The idea of that one is to 

one of the blacks .  Whohadnot spoken before, ‘get people thinking about 

“That'll be the dey," am suddenly says: “Icare. If a different point of view,” 
other adds. we're a team out there, says Leon Chestang, 

we're a team in here." of the University of Chi- 

eago's School of Social Ser- 

In another film twoteen- vice Administration, which 


age boys — a black and a 


white — end up giving 
* identical, simultaneous 


helped prepare the films. 
with something to think 


reasons why they cannot about,’ he says. 
get along with persons of 
the other race, Now the challenge is con- 


SELECTED SCHEDULED MAINTENANCE SCHEDULES FOR A 
FULL SIZE 1972 AND A 1975 FORD OR MERCURY 


1st 5,000 miles 
then every 


Every 6,000 miles 
10,000 miles 


~ Change oil filter 


Replace PCV valve Every 12,000 miles 


Replace spark plugs 


Every 12,000 miles 


Every 15,000 miles 


Replace engine . 


coolant Every 24,000 miles 


Replace distributor 
points ἁ 
condenser 


Every 12,000 miles Not required 


First 15,000 


Every 12,000 miles miles only 


Replace fuel filter 


Overall cost of recom- . 
mended scheduled 
‘maintenarice for 
first 50,000 miles. 


$528 $299 


οὐδωραήεδαν ραιϑα on vehicles equipped with a 351 CID V-8 engine or a 400 
CID V-8, 1975 Ford Motor Company Service Labor Time Standards Manual, 


- projected national average Ford and CNC CNY dealer labor rates and 


dealer a retail parts prices. 


“The films leave viewers. 


vincing television stations 
to show the films, says 
William J. McCarter, vice- 
president and general 
manager of WITW. 


TV announcements 
Television station man- 
agers are flooded with- 
public-service announce- 
ments. Even though the 
announcements are free to 
the stations, each film has 


1975 Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln cars can reduce 

-an important cost of ownership 
ata time when you need it most. 


racial prejudice in ‘black and white’ 


to compete with many oth- 
ers available, he said. 

In preparing the films, 
WTTW used, in addition to 
University of Chicago, the 
help of two advertising 
agencies, parents, and 
children. HEW officials re- 
viewed and approved the 
films being used after re- 
jJecting two as ‘too 


meons fewer tune-ups, less scheduled 


maintenance. 
Itall adds up. 


As the accompanying chart shows, 
totaling all the reduced lubricant and coolant 


: changes, plus fewer required parts adjustments 


and replacements, your savings over the first 
50,000 miles can come to $229. 
And that $229 doesn't even include the 


‘additional savings in the cost of owning one of 


our 1975 cars that can be offered by steel-belted 
radial-ply tires—now standard equipment on 

all 1975 Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns. These tires 
offer improved tread life and improved gas 


economy over bias-ply tires. 


Less scheduled maintenance. Long- 
wearing, gas-saving steel-belted radial-ply tires. 
1975 Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns give you a lot 
more car for your dollar. Now when you 


need it most. 


1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. 
A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 


As farmers threaten to shoot stock . 


Pressure builds on 
milk-price debate 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

In the restaurant downstairs, milk 
sells for 32 cents a glass. Upstairs. in 
the conference room, a debate is 
under way this week that could result 
in still higher milk prices for Amer- 
icans. 

With some dairy farmers threat- 
ening to shoot their calves to min- 
imize their losses in feeding them, 
pressure is on the U.&. Department of 
Agriculture 1 USD.A} to raise the price 
farmers are guaranteed for milk. 

But a few ionely voices at the USDA 
hearing on the question caution that 
raising the guaranteed price to farm- 
ers will result in higher prices to 
consumers. That, they warm. willlead 
to further reductions in the amount of 
milk Americans are buying. 

More than just a question of milk, 
the hearing is a new round in an old 
debate: How much should the federal 
government try to reguiate the 
‘peaks and the valleys."" as one milk 


Hoffa: Clemency plan 
offensive to convicts 


By the Associated Press 


New York 

James R. Hoffa, onetime Team- 
sters Union head, said recently he 
thinks President Ford's clemency 
plan is a more bitter pill for prison 
inmates than the pardon granted 
former President Nixon. 

“They don't associate themselves 
with a higher-up such as the President 
of the United States but they certainly 
associate themselves with the draft 
evaders,"' Mr. Hoffa said at a news 
conference. 

Mr. Hoffa, who was serving ἃ 13- 
year term for mail fraud and jury 
tampering when Mr. Nixon commu- 
ted his sentence in 1971. said he 
thought Mr. Ford's move to pardon 
the former president ‘'was a cou- 
rageous, proper decision." 


RESTAURANTS 


processor calls them, in free market 
price fluctuations. 


Price hike would follow 

The outlook now is that the USDA 
will approve a temporary higher 
guaranteed price to dairy farmers for 
milk and that this is likely to raise 
milk prices in some parts of the 
country as much as 12 cents a gallon. 
The price hike could come as soon as 
next month. 

But such increases may forestall! 
even larger increases later. Low 
incomes and ‘‘skyrocketing*’ produc- 
tion costs squeeze more dairy farm- 
ers out of business, milk lobbyists 
contend. 

In consumer terms, the question is 
clearcut: How high can milk prices 
rise before Americans cut back their 
consumption of dairy products. 

To dairy farmers the question is: 
Why should some dairy farmers be 
forced out of business because of low 
profits, leaving the remainder to 
profit when prices eventually go up 
from short supply? Such squeeze-outs 
occur in other industries, But milk, 
says a USDA marketing specialist, is 
such an important part of the Amer- 
fean diet that its production needs 
protection. 


Crop restrictions lifted 

In other areas, the government has 
pulled back somewhat from efforts to 
control production and price. Grain 
farmers, for example, now are en- 
couraged to plant all they want to. In 
1970, more than two dozen crops, 
mostly grains, were excluded from 
the federal guaranteed-price-to-farm- 
ers program known as marketing 
orders. 

But milk is different, dairy farmers 
and processors argue. Milk is per- 
ishable, and it costs farmers more to 
start a dairy business than it costs to 
start a beef business or raise crops. 

“The public doesn't really under- 
stand the problem," says dairy and 
beef farmer Bill Greenway. of Step- 
henville, Texas. Mr. Greenway says 
the cost squeeze hits both dairy and 
beef cattle. It now costs him about 
5140 to feed a calf for stx months, but 
he can sell it then for only $75, he says. 


ARMENIAN 
RESTAURANT 5 


COLORFUL 
ATMOSPHERE 


SUPERB 
CUISINE 


SHISH KEBAB 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


Mayor crea cards 
4 East 36th St., N.Y.C, 
MU 6-622 


Under The Name 


GRAMERCY 
PUB 


102 East 22nd Street, ΝΥ. 


Stull servmg delicious Home Style Food 
and using the same recipes that made it 
famous lor fitty years Lunch and Din- 
ner Reasonable Pnces 

Serving Mon.-Fri. 


Tel. 673-3711 


Di 


CEYLON 


ndia 


INN. 


th 


Probably The Best 
Indian Dishes You 
Will Ever Enjoy 
Oldest india 
Restaurant 
in. U.S. 


“448 West 49th St.” 
JU'6-2368 


THEATRE RESTAURANT 


Opulent dining in a 
glamourous setting 
highlighted by nostalgic 
lights, ported palms, 
stained glass and 
intimate, hand-holding 
private dining nooks. 

Private Banquet Rooms 
147 West 43rd Street 


Parhung for Dinner Guests 
5.30 P.M.-6 AM Davy or 
Ail Day Sun. $1.50 


MIYAKO 


Established 1910 


Lunch 12-2:30 P.M. 


Closed Mondays 


ous restaurant: 


20 W. 56TH STREET 


This time yesterday, 
we were catching 


we'll set before you 


verhead fans, gas 


4U 2.3200 
fin the Heart of the 
Theatre District) 


SUKIYAKI 
TEMPURA 
TERIYAKI 


nner 5-10 p.m. 


CO §-3177 


e fabulous seafood 


tonight .. . 
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BREAKFAST- LUNCH: DINNER: SUPPER 
Special Brunch Every Sun. 
MADISON AVE. bet. 85th ἃ 86th Sts. 


ELEGANT DINING WITH A VIEW 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open Monday through Saturday 


Reservations 757-6662 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If you enjoy the atmosphere | 
of an English Inn, fly 
to London. Or, take a cab to 


English Chop House. 


72W.36,N.Y.—WI7-3636 
Now open Sundays, 4-11 P.M. 


Patronize 


Monitor 


~ of democracy, 


ἐν By David Match 
_ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


In West Germany that essential tool 
the presa,-has-fallen on 
The economic problems are similar 


ἐ to those faced by newspapers in other 
᾿ς Western “countries: In a recent 12- 
‘ month period-the price of newsprint 


rose 50 Percent while wages rose 10 
his area had Percent. In the last 18 months adver- 


He and others in τῷ 


threatened to shoot 1,000 calves, Oct. 
6, to protest the farmers’ plight. They 
were talked out of it by Texas agricul ὃ 
ture officials, who argued that such - 
publicity might hurt the farmers 
more than help them. 5 

“Which is the most merciful — to..- 
shoot them or let them starve to, 
death?” asks Mr. Greenway. a 

It is an ‘emergency’ situation for: : . 
dairy farmers, Judson P. Mason οἱ. 
the National Milk Producers Feder- | 
ation sald at the hearing. ἘΣ ἐν 


Buying will decrease ‘ 
But it was no emergency when” 
dairy farmers were getting about 82. 
more per 100 pounds of milk this’: 
spring than they do now, said BE. ᾿ 
Linwood Tipton, of the Milk Industry. _ 
Foundation. Raising the guaranteed - 
price will push shelf prices up 12 cents . 
a gallon in some places and probably. 
less than that in areas where farmers / 

already get higher prices for milk, he. 
said. ἐν 
If milk prices go up, Americans wit 
buy Jess of it, warms Aileen Gorman of 
the National Consumers Congress.’ 
USDA reports that Americans are. 
buying about 8 percent less milk this: 
year than last — an apparent reaction - 
to high prices. ἢ δ 
In many areas, dairy farmers will: 
not get more money if USDA ap 
proves the higher guaranteed price: ἡ 
they get the same price now, or more..: 
But it would “assure” them af 2" 
minimum return in case dairy income~ 
continues to fall as it has the past six_ 
months, USDA says. ὯΝ 
A decision on whether to raise the 
farmers' guaranteed price comes af- 
ter USDA officials have studied the 
testimony from the hearing. 


Great Food at Moderate, 
Neighborhood Prices ! 


Tel.: 535-4540 


Luncheon / Dinner 
Complete dinners at 7.95 


11:30 to Midnight 


Keen's 


Advertisers 


tising revenne_has. dropped between 
20 and 30 percent, Effective Jan. 1, 
1876, the Post Office plans to.increase 
the charges for newspaper deliveries 
by mail by’ 46 percent, and a good 

ercentage of papers are so deliv- 


*_ered. es : 


Alongside the economic problems 


‘are concerns about whether the press . 


is providing a full range of adequate | 


news. Elements in the present gov-. - 
: ernment say that because of mergers ~ 
and also’ because of what is consid-"-. 


ered undue power of ‘some pubfishers, 


citizens ate not being provided with 
the amount and variety of informa- Ὁ 


tion they need. ᾿ ᾿ 
Cabinet approval gained = 


The Cabinet already has approved a 
bill, now before Parliament, that 
would stop or tightly control mergers 
that would result in ἃ yearly volume 
‘of $10 million. In addition, a bili is in 
preparation by-the government that 
would give journalists more power. in 
their relations with publishers. Ν 

In one form or another these prob- 
lems go back to the new beginnings 
the press made in the late 1940’s in 


West Germany. The allies at first ᾿ 


allowed ἃ group of new publishers to 
start publications under a lcensing 


system. In September, 1949, the U-.- 
‘eensing system was dropped, and 
within nine months 387 former pub- | 


lishers were again in business com- 


peting with the 137 papers that had - 


been allowed to publish earlier. 
Daily circulation 
A gradual concentration has. been 


were taken. 


HOME RESTORATION 


᾿ embarrasses the government. 


under way since these early steps . 


τ 


today 
only 126. A spokesman for the 


and Frankfurter Aligemeiie 
Of these papers Die Welt is by fai" 


and who accurately ‘point out -that 
‘the “country’s — 


᾿ Bild-Zelhmg of Hamburg has a: ae 
circulation of 3.4 million, Sensational. *-Apparentiy- 
ih nature, it reports many accidents... to reldtions, ‘ 
(with accompanying grisly pictures} °° and ‘publistiers ἃς. 
and is considered by seyious journal- - perhaps by 

ists a9 largely entertamment. Yet tt cellar, Scheidt; 


Investigative. . vepo: 
Germany is at a minimum. Ego 
. Frelherr von Mauchenhaim, general: 


journey into the post-Revolutlonary 


to thie treasure banse of priceless 2 
nishings, in a-lovely garden ‘setting, ‘is a 


>: BROADWAY 
THEATERS 


Ce ΣΧ ΥΣΣΧ ΧΩ 


7 Cal 
‘Thea. 225 W. 44th St. 


(212) 2:6. 5950 
288-5390 


‘SHUBERT 
Man.-Sat. 8 p.m., Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Following peat 8 example . 


LP 


“Cy With Portugal moving fast to get : 


Εν out of Africa, Spain is coming under. 


populated a 
ty, . size of Norway, ὁ κὰν σροτ et 
“and offshore £ . Neighboring Mo-. 


‘8m fp Spain by Portugal in 1580. Melilia 
was captured from the Moors in 1496 
and has been Spanish ever since. 


me Bending before the hot wind from " 


is that the native population, an 
_ estimated 60,000 inhabitants, must | 


announced that a referendum will 
ba held in 1975 


: But.-now the ‘Moroccans have 
switched trom acceptance of ἃ UN- 
supervised referendum in Spanish’ 
Sahara to ἃ proposal that the matter 
be put before the International Court 


_ at The-Hague, and for arguments to. 


integrity of a country is incompatible 
with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations.” 

@. Ou. Gibraltar, the Spanish ar- 
gument; based on UN Article 1814, is 


ἧς that this is a question of territorial 


ee nad tae fe 35,000 Gir 


In 1067, over Spanish protests, the 
Britiah held ἃ piebiaclis asking the 


wanted to pass under Spanish sover- 
eignty or retain their Hnk with Brit- 
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Spain now under growing pressure-to ‘get out of Africa’ 


— a depending on which colo- 
. thal itory is being talked about. 


ain's representative, Ivor Richard, 
sald: “My government has no in- 
tention whatsoever of handing over 
the people of Gibraltar . . . with their 
democratically elected government, 


ΒΡ. against their own wishes, toa country 
which a generation ago turned its 


I 


Enea 


Our business 
a t ine for smoking meats, We still use his original 
formals 


back upon democracy and the demo- 
cratic process.”* 

General Franco's authoritarian re- 
gime has many times offered to 
guarantee the rights and privileges 
the Gibraltarians now enjoy, if they 
come under Spanish sovereignty. 

Thus, in Spanish eyes, Sahara is a 
people issue but Gibrattar js a territo- 
ral issue. Which it will be when Ceuta 
and Melilla, whose populations are 
almost entirely Spanish, become ac- 
tive subjects of dispute remains to be 
seen. 


Would YOU Ἰὰς to try our Old edhioned’ 
VERMONT 


Smoked Ham & Bacon ? 


business was started 100 years ago by a man with 


never havine found a way to inyprove it. 


's Ham and Bacon smoke Jeisurely over Corn 


eka 


Cole and ἃ "Maplewood. We don’t use hickory. Never have. 
Our way tastes so much better! 


EACH YEAR THOUSANDS VISIT OUR 4 La IN 
VERMONT AND OUR STORE IN GREENWICH, CONN. 


not qualify for self- 

εὐ ται ΡΨ The Gibraltarians are 

- not “native,” it is pointed out here, 
having been “imported”’ by the Brit- 


Ἂ ᾿ ish over the years from various parts We do hope you will come see us. δ 
δ ΝΣ Ν of the Mediterran: basin. ~ Tn th time, if you'll ler "ἀ like to send you 
Madrid fights for time ae: two things Our FREE CATALOG which tells you all 


“Sa. & 

Oil fiétd discovered 
τῶ ΗΕ os tang ‘a comnting off east Borneo coast | 
Sty, finger at another colonial problem: ἮΝ 
‘ity, the British crown colony of Gibraltar _ 
(ha, on. the southern tip of Spain. The 
ttm strategic rock has been a British 
dure possession since 1704, and Spain 
wg wants it back. 


east Borneo coast with a daily produc- 
mq: This is where the picture becomes 


tion capacity of 7,758 barrels of crude, 
a Pertamina tpokesman said Oct. 6. 


about our οι ἘΠΕ On Fashioned Smoked Hams, 

Bacon, PI t, Fresh Sausage, Maple Syrup & Candy, 

Aged Bacon, hens and many other delicious treasares, It’s 
most 23 good as a visit. 


Secondly, if you'll let us, we'd like to send you ON 
APPROVAL our Harrington’s SAMPLES BOX! Here's 
what's in it. A real Vermont Cob Smoked Ham, weighing 
6 Ihs, and one Jb. of our delicious Cob Smoked Bacon. 


WE CANT WAIT FOR YOU_TO TRY THEM! We 
have to charge $1295 for the Samples Box (a special 
one-to-e-customer introductory price), and we aren't 2 
bit worried about your coming back for more! Please 
send us the coupon below. We ship by return mail 
Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed, of course, or 
full rejund without a quibble! 


George Ward is in charge of 
smoking at Harrington's, 


With Shops in Richmond. Stowe. 
Shelburne and Manchester Center, 
Vermont end Greenwich, Conn. 


© (om blurred because Spain uses different 


HARRINGTONS 


2210-4 Main Street 
Richmond, Vermont 05477 
: is ra Pe a se 
ha oO The Harrington’s SAMPLES BOX. of Ham and Bacon as described above. Enclosed 
MEK is $12.95. If it’s all you say it is, we'll probably order more of your products. 
vO ΒΗ 
ae ἘΠῚ oo DS OE EN ΠΠ|{Πῖ{Π| Γ{ΤΤΙΤῚ ἐξ 
a fe Expiration Date, te 
‘ eee oreo [-- [-[] ΠΡ rca: ἐξ 
τῶν TR Ἂς ΓΠ Your FREE CATALOG ΓῚ Information on your Business Gifting Program. = 
xe |? ete Ni ἘΣ 
ΜῈ κκε "1 5 Home Address. ee 
"* | Great gift idea ome = 
fo 


from California! : 


Send ᾿ these cian, 
crunchy almonds and 
you'll never hear the.end 
of the . compliments. 
They make a wonderful 
snack by themselves .. .- 
and they're terrific’ with 
beverages. The hand- 
.Jsome gift box opens to 
reveal a colorful six tin 
.} Selection of six different 


2e3 Barbecue, 
Cheese, Blanched Sailt- 
@d and Onion Garlic. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
ἽἼ OF your money back. 
And remember, the price 
includes delivery. Make 
your :list of friends and 
relatives now. And don't 


forget 
housel to order for your 


ΠῚ a postage paid. ; 
- ett and free pajama - CHOICE FOR SERVING: 
ral sleep set i ᾿ 
δ᾽ Ina soft and subtle peach ᾿ : 
ite Growers Eoheise, P.O. . and gray F print, the 
“2 {Box 1768, Sacramento, . pajama by Flate with V- 


California 95808. 


“These HAVE TO be ‘the 
Sg eh nuts available 
today. First had them on 
ἴδ. irtines - — and when 


red sacle. 


with 
SEE.75 pis δὶ -75 postage and han- 


: Ready to fly you to 98 cities in the Westerzi 
hémisphere. And you'll like flying Delta, the 
Airline run by professionals. People like Barbara 

¥ O'Hanlon (above), Reservations Sales Agent. 

ΛΠ ᾿ς Barbara’s pleasarit voice has answered close 

to 100,000 calls in her 4 years with Delta. She’s 

an expert on schedules and the fares she quotes 
are computer accurate. Her serviceissoquick ~ 
and efficient she can book an 8,000-mile itinerary 
almost as fast as a 2000-mile jaunt. — 


i last “ἧς soft as a pleasant draam, 
34 | we got a gift pack! Boy, oh. for P, 5. Mor L Sizes, 33.00 
με Ἂν τ- [μὲ a resent: ὑμαμῶ, 
a LF , 

Ss net Cee ων _ Bonwit Teller 
| Fifth Avenve at 56th Street. 
- New York and all stores | 


nen τι Plummers 


neckline; softly shirred - 
yoke, wrap and fitted 
ἐξ  shicred waist with tie in. 
’- front; long sleeves that are 
shirred at wrists. The look 


an γ᾿ βου Oia. Of aeme ee 
- makes it easy to get around carefree and. 
unruffied. You'll find marvelous movement 
in its fluid shape. polyester 
jersey, beige, bls or red, 6 to 16 sizes, #90. 
Sportdress Collections. 


LALLA 
JNK FIFTH AVENUE 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEAR/ OF FASHION 


SALADE ET ENTREMENT 


é Melon-cat crystal and fine English sire plate. Simple 
elegantly shaped. Sharp .” diameter, 
3” deep. With silver-plated serving spoon and fork. 
Bow] with Fork and Spoon......+-+....+-55 12.95 
Free delivery 50 eles land of L li: beyond odd $1.25 
TELEPHONE ORDERS: (212) 392-3600 


YOU MAY CHARGE TO YOUR AMERICAN 
EXPRESS, MASTER CHARGE, DINER’S 
CLUB OR BANK AMERICARD 


Plummer - Me Cutchelpn 


145 East 57th St, New York, N.Y. 10622 (212) 421-1600 


“Within ΝΥ. add 896 rales tax. Throughout NY. State other 
thon N.Y.C Tax ας applicable. 


an exclusive fabric... 
plus our own tailoring 


OUR SUITS OF GOLDEN FLEECE CLOTH 


The fineness of the fibers used in the weaving of Golden 
Fleece cloth makes it one of the highest quality wool- 
lens available for men’s suitings. Add the workmanship 
and detailing of our own craftsmen.. 
suits that will be a lasting and satisfying investment. 
Onur ‘new suits of Golden Fleece cloth come in chalk 
and fancy stripings, Glenurquhart plaids and solid 
shade gabardine on our 3-button model, $245 to $280 


-and you have 


Use your Brooks Brothers charge account or A merican Express. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


οὔτ ellos 


CCSELOTH TE THIN ΠΝ GED 
Bans Boys Fu Furnishings. Εἰ Bats x Shoes 


346 MADISON AVE., COR. 441h ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.¥ 10006 
696 WHITE PLAINS ROAD, SCARSDALE, N.Y. 10583 
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6 Thursday, October 10, 1974 
Soviet ‘plot’ draws little notice 


Inflation: Yugoslavia’s No. 1 worry - 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Belgrade 

“Pro-Soviet plot? There’s still only 
one real story in this country — 
inflation!’ a Yugoslav journalist 
friendlaughs. , 

And so there is, Most Yugoslavs 
showed very little interest in the 
recent conspiracy trial and conviction 
of a handful of neo-Stalinists, or even 
in their alleged Soviet connection. For 
Moscow to dream that some day this 
country will rejoin its fold is unsur- 
prising to Yugoslavs who take Soviet 
designs on them for granted. 

A much greater source of uneasi- 
ness was the domestic political strife 
of 1972 and '78. But that largely is 
over, and the re-disciplining of a 
million Communist Party members 
and President Tito's rein on ‘‘gallop- 
ing liberalism" have not made much 
difference to the ordinary Yugoslav’s 
“open” way of life. 


‘Their concern now — as my Yugos- 
ἴαν friend said — is not with the 
party's inner problems, but with a 20 
percent inflation and rising prices, 
neither of which shows signs yet of 
being brought under control. 


What cne hears talked about In 
Belgrade's still ubiquitous coffee- 
houses just now is not politics, but the 
economics of a consumer society 
faced with its own internal encum- 
brances a8 well as world pressures 
which this year, for example, will cost 
Yugoslavia $600 million more for 
crude oil than last. 

A year ago, the Yugoslavs were 
riding high, with a payments surplus 
of $300 million. Now the effects of the 
oil crisis on tourism and some of the 
country’s most important industries 
are putting them badly in the red. 

The automobile industry — one of 
the first to attract Western in- 
vestment — has been hard hit. Thou- 


sands of unsold cars are piling up. 
Massive Soviet credits negotiated 


two years ago are almost going 
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_|WIN—at a glance 


begging — and not only because 
Yugoslavia’s independent, imdivid- 
ualist enterprises find it difficult to 
deal with Russia's ughtly centralized 
system, Many firms just do not have 
the resources to avail themselves of 
the offer. 

Nonetheless, the economy contin- 
ues to show a hopeful degree of 
resilience and its planners great de- 
termination. 

Lower incomes, allowances, and 
pensions have been raised to cover 
increased prices of staples, and the 
government firmly rejects any idea of 
“leveling down"' or restricting in- 
centives and the market play of the 
economy. 

In foreign trade, its major thrust is 
still westward, with serious moves to 
get still closer to and accepted by the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), 
whose ‘‘capitalist world’ members 
are Yugoslavia's most important 
parters — and also further to reduce 
impediments holding back would-be 
Western investors. 
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HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Upper Vailey-Lake Sunapee Council 
Lebanon, ΝΗ. 
Saluy negotrable depending apon polessanat quab- 
Acahors amt experence Posibon reqare; Bachelors 
[πῖπτε im pawn of related ‘eld wilh minum of 
ne years vespansible kxgenence us regional panning, 
Due wears of witch Must have Deen mn ἃ superetsory 
ἃ adewastrolve capacity Empenesce αἵ program un. 
plementation dewrabk: To be cesporsible tor ihe 
managemeal ot aa mmerhte regaaal plating and 
evelopment agency uh an ammual badger of abovt 
$110.000 «πα a demoastrated record a accomplish 
‘Ment Send resame win salary teqamements to New 
England Muoxigal Center FO Bor 1. Ouham ΝῊ 
OSA 
An Equa! Opportunity Emptoyer 


THINKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twetveacres Our residents are 
Presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christlan Science for 
healing Your talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler, Adm., 11455 Clayton Ad. San 


" Jose, CA 95127; or (408) 259-5635. 


RECEPTIONIST/TYPIST. PHONE, 
Typing, Receptionist. Small S. Shore 


otice machines. Resume not required. 


02184 


ASSISTANT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 
bureau Eastside attractive loca. Part or 
tull time. Comm. basis. Box C-10, 588 
Sth Ave. NYC 10036. 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOL, — 
Glen Arbor, Michigan needs a Christan 
Science nurse, Challenges ἃ opportu- 
nites. working with high school stu- 


. Gents at country boarding school in a 


beautilul area. Salary plus housing & 
board. Contact John Zimmerte, Head- 
master, (616) 334-3072. 


DETROIT, MICH. EMPLOYMENT 
opportunity for mature women as tem- 
POrary governesses. Must be able to 
remain away from home three days or, 
Htc Call Nannies Inc. 1 (313) 273- 
for application and intormation. 
ACCOUNTANT TO WORK IN CPA'S 
office. Must have at least 2 years col- 
rege with an accounting major. (213) 
δι 17, Las Angeles. Calif. 


MOORE GIRLS, INC. 
Temporary office service Office work- 
ers of all skills, with or without recent 
easpenance Free brush up. See Ruby 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


Beginning 
December 1, 1974 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
TEACHER 


Elementary grades. Some work 
with high-school program. 
Submit qualifications to Per- 
sonnel Department, The Prin- 
cipia, 13201 Clayton Road, St. 
Louis, MO 63131. (314) 434- 
2100. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
MODERN 3 BEDROOM, 3 BATH, 
sunken Itving room wth skylight. 2 car 
Qarage. 16 ἢ. breezeway, on corner 
acre with pond; near Daystar Nursing 
tacifity 14450 S.W. 21st St. Ft. Lau- 


FOR THE BEST IN FLORIDA Liv- 
ing Custom Built home on Golf Course 
Large landscaped ot, {ruil trees 
875.000 FR. E. Harrison, 339 Glen Oaks 
|Ave., Tampa. FL 33617 


SOUTHWEST 

COME TO TUCSON. DROP US 
a line for our newcomer’s package. We 
have homes from $18.000 to $165,600 
including a beauttul 3 bedroom, 
$32,000 and low down payment. Good- 
man Real Estate, 8230 E Groadway, 
Tucson, Anzona 85710. 


FOR LEASE CONTEMPORARY FUR- 
nehed house designed by Frank Lioyd 


LOVING ASSISTANCE GIVEN. DO|wrght in Phoenix, Arizona. Quiet 2 
you need a companion. cr some one to! bedroom with studio, $750 per month. 
rive. shop, run errands or prepare] Write P.O. Box 906 Navasota, Texas or 
meals, Available by hour or day. Call call (713) 825-7288 


evenings St. Petersburg. Fla. (813) 


392-7630. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HONEST, YOUNG, SALES EXECU. 


UNSPOILED BEAUTY AND THE 
Quietude of village lite in Northem Cal 


tive with sales engineerng. marketing! dgrua await you in Downlevifle, popu- 


and national account experience Dack- 
office. Capable of working w/public &| ground seeking more challenging op- 
ἷ portunity. Substantial record devel 
Reply to Box 209, Braintree, MA] oping ideas into profits for new mar- 
kets. Generator of US. and foreign 
business. Please contact: Box D-6, 588 


Sth Ave., NYC 10036 


Β.5.0Ε. P.E. EXPERIENCED IN 


hneavy construction project mgmt, 
steel erection, civil engineering. Ex- 
penenced pilot, all ratings. P.O. Box 


32A, Wheeling, IL 60093 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
AUDITION FOR SOLOIST AND 
organist, reg. & subs Those interested 
please wnte: Music Comm, First 
Church of Christi, Scientist, Washing- 
ton & Walpole, Norwood, MA 02062 or 
call (617) 668-2281. 


POSITION OPEN FOR 


Worth. Texas 76110. Plaase 
wnite (817) 927-8619 or 293-3113. 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR 
and substtute vocalists and organisis 
will be held in First Church of Christ. 
Scientist, 1140 Tompkins, St Charles, 
Mo. Please write or cail for application 
forms. (314) 741-6186. 


SOLOIST AUDITIONS, FIRST 


lation 325. Our 9 year old home over- 
looks Downie and North Yuba Rivers. 
Redwood, deck all 4 sides, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2% baths, all copper piping, ex- 
cellent insulation Creek passes 
through beautitutty landscaped garden. 
Priced at $53,500. Owner may finance. 
Please write of call owner Howard 
Foulds, Sox 185, Dawnreviile, CA 
95936. (916) 289-3560. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


l. jari a . 
$41,500. 658 Bel Air. vista, alit. Call 


nights or weekends (714) 726-2586. 
80. LAKE TAHOE, CA NEW 
custom built 3 odrm., 2 ba. all-season 
2s home. Frpi. Built-ins. 20° ceit 
rced air. Carpeting. Walk to 
ly Valley. By Owner. $52,000. 


(213) 966-2402 or (916) 544-2859. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
MODERN [IMMACULATE TRIPLEX 
w/garden cottage by river. Owner retir- 
ing. Carry ist deed w/sizeable down. 
$78,500 or offer. Goodwin Merrit 
7386 Hiway 9, Felton, CA 95018. (408) 
335-4285. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Adams or Verna White, 18 So. Mich-}Church of Christ. Scientist, Cocoa, |CATSKILL MINS. — BEAUTIFUL 


gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Phone 346. 
577, 


WAMEDIATE OPENING FOR WORK- 
ing grower. Must be tamiliar with pot- 
ted blooming plants. Collage degree 
not essential. Modern 7 rm. house & 
salary based on qualifications. Wnote 
James Thompson. Thompson Green- 
house Inc., 1525 Bogle Lake Rd., Mi- 
ford. ΜΙ 48042. No phone calls please. 
COUPLE. GOOD HOME WAGES 
to keep house & prepare simple meals 
for physically active elderly man in Sa- 
fem, Ohio Husband should be em- 
ployed Call (617) 262-6798. or write 
Box G-1, One Norway St., Boston, MA 


22115 
a a ΑΨ ᾺΣ ας δαὶ 


HOUSEKEEPER—COMPANION 
For elderly woman in Newton, Mass. 
Private room and bath Convenlent lo- 
cation Lt. housekeeping dues. Ref. 
req. (617) 244-5489 or (617) 527-1816. 


GENERAL OFFICE EXPERIENCED 
Accurate typist. dictaphone, figure ap- 
tude. compose letters, general cleri- 
cat Chicago Loop location Cafl (312) 
332-7866 (ill) 


WESTCLIFF, NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
Woman for housecteaning Mature, ex- 
perienced 5 days a week. 645-1828. 

_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT.. PROFIT- 


We shin plan tor no msk exam. Eap. 
unnec Free report. Mellinger. Dept H- 
1336, Woodland Hills, CA 91364. _ 
REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 8uUSI- 
ness for safe. Reallor retnng. Prime lo- 
canon rural central coast area. Box X- 
3. 625 Market St, Sule 810, San Fran., 
CA 94105. 

EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 
WANTED: A CONGENIAL MIDDLE 
aged lady who would fike to share a 
small attractive doorman api. on Park 
Ave in exchange for free rm. ἃ bd. 
Days tree but fo be home most eves. 
Sax h-2, 588 5th Ave ΝΎ Ὁ 10036 


Advertisers appreciate YOU 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 


inci. loregn. Herman Bessler, 5001 
Wilshire Blvd. ai Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles. Guilt Station. 937-9398 «Cahi.) 


Fla.. Sun. Oct 20. Applicants write or 
call Music Com. 903 Minutemen Cawy.. 
Cocoa Beach, FL 32931—Tel. (305) 
784-0027. 


ADS make your 
=== shopping easier 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONCORD, N.H. AREA 
1786 GEORGIAN 
FARMHOUSE 


Newly renovated Colonial on se- 
chided country road. Griginal de- 
tal’ 3 fire places, wamscoabng, 
panelling, Indian shutters, etc 

Faur bedrooms, 2% baths, large 
beamed ceiling kitchen, kwngroom, 
formal dining room, den. laundry 
room, 2 car garage with work shop. 
$99,500. Additional acres available. 


Dunbarton Investors, Inc. 
Farm 


PO Box 151. West Barnstable, Mass. 
(617) 428-5228, 


MOVING TO BOSTON? 4 YR. OLD 
double Cape hse. commuting distance. 
Nr. beaches ἃ Cape Cod. 5 rm. Gam- 
bret, saltoox Cape on "2 acre wooded 
land £45,900. Owner (617) 837-0028) 
Marshheld, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: NEW 
‘England farmhouse. cifca 1647, on ten 
acres in beautitul rural setting: barn 
40x25. trout pond, new knichen, OHW 
heat, 4 BR., 232 baths. $69,500. F. W. 
Campbell, Whiting. VT 05778 (802) 
623-7981. 


CAPE COD -- YARMOUTHPORT 
estate Antique Colonel. unspoiled. 
mint cond. 5 working {-p's. Serene, 
saltwater views, beau. acres. 
$240,000 A. E. Minucci, Real Estate 
(617) 362-4311. (Mass. 


INVESTMENT PROPERTY 
CAPE COD—INV. PROP. RESTORED 


tive antique bus. in Ig. a 

Real ἘΞ]. Off. in home AH on 3.6 
acres, V. bus. zoned on Rte. 6A. 
Owner/ Broker (617) 362-3975. (Mass.} 


“Calls came from all over the country 


| had an abundance of people ready 


to fill the position. 1 now have a file of 
feady helpers for future néeds.” 


Mrs. Donna Lundman. Excelsior, MN 


get response. Use 


monitor classifieds. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


3 bdrm. Ranch style house w/fplc., 2 
baths, 1-car garage on 88 acres with 

inoramic views. Very seciuded. 212 
rs. from N.Y.C. Sale price $97,500. 
Terms. ELLIOTT AND POMEROY, 
ING.. Realtors, Roscoe, NY 12776. 
(914) 292-7134. 


VACATION 
-Votete) if ΤΟΥ͂ Nile] t-4 


HOLIDAY ACCOMODATIONS 
BOYNTON BEACH, FLORIDA 
directly on Intracoastal Waterway 
beautiful expansive view completely 
furnished luxury 2 bedrm., 2 bath 
apartment avail. at low off season 
rates. (401) 245-8475, 11 Echo Dr., 


Bamngion, RI02608. δ 


ΝΗ. LAKE OSSIPEE, 3 BDRM. 


APARTMENTS TO LEY 
PACKAGE DEAL 


person or 
couple. 56.000 per yr. Rets. (212) 534- 
2647 or Box T-11, 588 Sth Ave., ΝΥ Ὁ. 
10036. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. COUNTRY 
setting. Furn. apt. on 1st f., 2 acre lot. 
Bdrm. kit., livrm.. tite bath. 8 min. from 


Attleboro Ctr. Most suitable for 1. All | High 


util. mc $135-mo. (617) 222-7000, Ext 
ΤΊ days. 


ΝΟΥ. — WESTSIDE 


{ By the Associated Press 

| Washington 

{ Ξ be at a glance are President 

ord’s proposals to Congress for 

curbing inflation: ᾿ 

i TAX SURCHARGE — A one-year. δ 

ἱ bercent surcharge on corporate taxes 

{ and on a portion of taxes paid by 

; families who earn more than $15,000 
and by individuals earning more than 
$7,500 in 1975. This would raise an 
estimated $4.7 billion. 

OTHER TAXES — Increase the 
investment tax credit from 7 percent 
to 15 percent and allow corporations 
to deduct the dividends paid on pre- 
ferred stocks. 

EMPLOYMENT — A two-part pro- 
gram to extend unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and create additional 
public service jobs whenever unem- 
ployment exceeds 6 percent nation- 
ally. 

HOUSING — Provide $$ billion for 
mortgage purchases to finance about 
100,000 homes. 

ENERGY — Reduce foreign ail 
imports by one million barrels per 
day by the end of 1975 through a 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


ESTATES—ANTIQUES 
Furniture, Oriental Rugs. Appliances. 
est cash paid. Mr. Shambaugh. 


Les Angeles, CA. Phone (213) 462- 
5888. 


try Glycerine Soap, Hand-made. cali 
quilting wrap, 15 scents. 5 colors, 
Northern, Oki West. 1776, Complexion; 


Bas. Fisherman's ἃ Sauna, Write: 


~} Country Woodcratt, Rt. 2 Box 233, Old 
"| Lyndale, MN 55359. 


FLORIDA BCH HOUSEKEEPING 
units taking reservations now, May “75 
Bet. St Pete & Clearwater directly on 
Gulf. Write for rates Victoria Cottages. 
19738 Gult Blvd.. 

33535. 


BOSTON, CHARLESTOWN, CUL- 
tural area. 3 bdrms., airy spacious, 6x- 
cel. closet rm. Private entrance. Par- 
quet ἃ natura) Hoors. New appitances. 
ig. sundeck, utils. inc (617) 242-3323. 
(Mass.) 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN -- WOMEN — COUPLESIN 
Ld . 


Train at home tor 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


-|Classics, Popular — Visit Homes. Ella 


BOSTON 196 BEACON STREET 


rear. Garage for rent. November 1st fe. 


$40/mo. A.M. & evenings. (617) 267- 
5275. (Mass.) 

NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. LOVELY 
‘spacious 2 bdrm., turn. home avail. 
Dec. 15, "74 to Mar. 15, ‘75. $650. Also 
3 bdrm., waterfront townhouse, priv. 
ΕΞ $600. Valley Realty (714) 675- 


PRACTITIONER'S OFF. MONDAYS 


home on lake available for ski season. | ¥ 


(Dec. 1-April 1) Sleeps 8 comfortably. 
F/P, furnace, all tacilities, quality 
home. (617) 222-7000 Ext 11, days. 


ST. MAARTEN, WEST INDIES 
3 bdrm. house, quiet beach, privacy, 


Chnstmas avail. $700/wk. R. Stix, 385 [2 


Underhill Ad., Scarsdale, N.Y. (814) 

723-8052. 

SEDONA, OAK CREEK CANYON 

Anzona. Spectacular view from every 

room at the Rondee Motor Hotel. AAA 
ted “Excellent ἃ Best Western. Box 


HOMES WANTED 
YOUNG FAMILY OF 3 
Need: 


cupy Dy Nov. 1 
at (415) 567-2 


HOUSES TO LET 


πὸ pets. $350 mo. and security dep. 
(05) 279-2194. 10801 N. Snapper Cr. 
. FL 39143. 


OFFICES TO SHARE 


PRACTIONER'S OFFICE 
To share. Completely furnished. Ex- 
cellent San Francisco location. Box 
= 12, 625 Market. San Francisco, CA 
94105. 


change for garden 
Contact be Hall or Dave Martin, 
Box Z, Myrtle Craek, OR 97457. (503) 
963-3836. 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


||tham, Mass. (617) 893-9401. 


ADS make your 


“πρὸ shopping easier 


BOSTON-MARLBOROUGH STREET 
large and 3 single rooms available, 


MADEIRA BEACH, FLA ΨΑΤΕΗ ἢ ΡΟ 


front, turn. home. Non-smokers/non- 
drinkers. No pets. 


Bayou-opposite 
Lease 3/mo. min. $700 per mo. 4/6 
mo. $600. Utilities included. Lucile 
jayman Elfott (313) 646-1949 — 
iting Richard Ct, Birmi 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


1} Call 
i} John 


Τ. Schwartz, CL 86-2997, Bklyn., N.Y. 
Member Bklyn. Music Teachers Gulld. 
b οἱ Assoc. Music League, 


= INSURANCE 


BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 
. Ὁ. Anderson ἃ Associates. Inc. 150 
[S. Los Robles Ave., Suite 650, Pasa- 
a, CA 91101. 577-1100 of 681- 
7. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


mt Republic Van 
Lines, 24 Sharp Street. Boston, MA 
102124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


ΕΑ SPRY and CO., In 


ore gens 

ton Van Lines, ine. § Howard Street, 

Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Distance. : 


NURSING SERVICE 


churches. Los Angeles ἃ San Fe 
pando Valley. (213) 473-1730 ὁ ὃ 
PAINTING A-1 


JOHN E LEWIS — 876-7318 
Painting — Paperhanging ~ Fine work. 
color coordination — Matching. 


ο , Calif. Lic. 212820-C33. 


PIANOS 


Ὁ | SUMMER CLEARANCE SALE SAVE 


$100-$400 on new & used spinets, 
ἔπ players, terms. Gates Ptano |" 
.. 7962 Melrose Ave., Holywood, CA 
90046. OL 2-4161 or 853-0225. Tuning. 
Ses 


REST HOMES 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
Room & Board with care $14.00-$18.00 


8 day. Mary Peeples. (305) 261-7477. 


any other oriental rugs you may 
One or entire collection. Please | 
Collect (213) 874-2842 or write 
Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., Los 


H Angeles, CA 50046. 


LADIES: $1.00 FOR SAMPLE 
“3 steps to beauty.” Maria Norman, 


18a Maple St., Summit. NJ 07901, ‘Suies, 
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TY, RAGW, STEREO 


LOS FELIZ TV, SINCE 1937 

Services. TV, Stereo, Radio. 1766 
North Vermont Avenue, Log Angeles. 
661-2101. Antennas —. Tape Record- 


WANTED 
TOP PRICES ON ORIENTAL RUGS 
Navajo Blankets, Steinway Pianos, In- 
dtan Baskets. Richard Link, 1 Jean Ct., 


Lima, Ohio 45805. Ph: (419) 223-3401. 
HOUSE FOR SALE 


ΠῚ 


variety of conservation measures and 
other steps, including deregulation of 
natural gas supplies and relaxation of 
some environmental laws, In additlon 
the elimination, by ‘1980, of oil-lired 
Plants from the nation's base-loaded 
electrical capacity. .. 

FOOD — Remove'an remaining 
acreage limitations on rice, peanuts 
and cotton and allocation of 511 fertll- 
izer supplies to enable farmers ‘‘to 
Produce to fill capacity,” 

ANTITRUST LAWS. — Vigorous 
enforcement of ent laws with 
increased maximum” penalties for 
antitrust violations from’ $50,000 to $1 
million for corporations, and from 
ad to $100,000 for individual viola- 


In addition to his ‘proposals to 
Congress, Mr, Fordaypented to every 
American to ‘grow more, waste Jess" 
and “drive less, heitless'"’ to help 
increase food supplies, lower prices, 
and save scarce fuel supplies. 


* Economists 
doubtful 


Giscal stimulus’' —. thet is, more 
federal spending to pump vitality into 
hard-hit sectors of ‘the economy, 
rather than less spending, as prom- 
ised by President Frod and backed by 
Treasury Secretary William ΕἸ. 
Simon, Mr. Frod's chief economic 
spokesman. 

Mr. Kellner, a banking economist, 
feels by contrast that Mr. Ford is ‘‘on 
the right track’’ in trying to ‘“‘exandd 
supplies and curb demand," but did 
not go far enough in his anti-inflaiton 
proposals. 

An excise tex on gasoline and other 
consumer goods, specifically ruled 
out by the President, would — in Mr. 
Kellner's view — depress demand for 
specific products, encourage savings, 
and generate more tax revenue than 
Mr. Ford's 5 percent surtax proposal. 


Type of tax argued 


A surtax, remarked Mr. Kellner, 
dampens consumer spending in gen- 
eral by taking funds away from 
millions of Americans, whereas ex- 
cise taxes would allow families to 
choose between saving their money or 
buying highly taxed goods. 

Rather than opt for a 5 percent 
surtax, sald Mr. Pechman, which 
strikes hardest at the middle class, 
the President should have urged Con- 
gress to close tax loopholes now 
favoring rich individuals and corpo- 


᾿ rations. 


“The American people,” said Mr. 


" Kellner, “are ready to rise to the 


occasion, if they are given the lead- 
ership." 

He suggested, for example, that the 
President should propose a ‘massive 
recycling program,” in which com- 
munities would collect for re-use 
everything from used crankcase oll to 
tin cans, paper, and ‘‘even cut grass” 
for compost. 

“The American people," com- 
mented Dr. Heller in similar vein, 
“would have taken much more — 
would have responded” to a sterner 
presidential call to sacrifice. 


* ‘No time 
for gradualism’ 


Continued from Page 1 

Said a high-placed Democrat from 
the Southwest: “I don’t think it will 
help or hurt the President one way or 
another.” A Republican state chair 
man from the West echoed this point 
of view. ; 

The immediate political impact of 
the President's speech seemed, from 
the sampling, to be mild, one way or 
the other. 

Said one high-placed Democrat 
from the Southwest: “I don't think it 
will help or hurt the President one 
‘way or the other." ᾿ 

Seid a Republican leader from the 
Midwest: ey ὦ 

“This surtax hits us where our 
Republican political base is — among 
the middle- and upper-income people. 
But I don’t think this wiil turn them 
away from us. 

“However, they will want some- 
thing in return. They'll want prices to 
stabilize fairly soon. And than — after 
they start paying the tax — they'll 
expect some action. You'll have ev- 
eryone disgruntled and anti-Ford ff 
prices keep rising while they pay this 
extra tax." , 


‘Ford circus’ hit 
A Southern Republican state chair- 


man objected to what: he-called the , 


“Ford circus — all this summitry and 
spotlight on himself.” Ν 

“The big problem here,” he said, 
“is that if Ford doesn’t deliver on 
inflation — and Perhaps nobody can — 
then he and all Republicans may be in 
great trouble politically.” | 

This Republican leader, together 
with some others contacted, said that, 
Politically, the people -were' taking 8 
“wait-and-see,”” attitude on the new 

Democratic leaders in the East and 
Midwest were also cautious in assess- 
ing political impact. ; 

But they said they ware convinced 
that f the President's _plan was 
approved and then did not pay off, the 


*How muc 
cooperati 


Continued from Page 1 

Others, not quite 50 outspok 
still displeased. ‘I'm looking 
first job" said a sentor at the 
sity of Mlinels, Chicago Circ 
pus. If I make $7,500 I have to 
surtax. For $7,500 1 can’t affon 
any more income tax. If I ms 
than $7,500 I don't have to ; 
surtax but 1 have to keep or 
with my parents. I'm not sur 
afford to graduate." 

A real-estate salesman and 
of four living in Chicago said; 
percent to a major corperatio: 
mean a smaller stock dividen 
family making $40,000 it migh 
ἃ shorter trip to Europe. You 
what it means to me? My kids" 
education. I've got to house 
clothe, and educate them. 
small budget.” + 

One woman added: “Don'ts 

It's been so long since I've-hay 
I've forgotten what tt tastes Iki 


Reaction mixed ͵ 
Reaction in the business an 
nomic community was mixed.” 
University of: Chicago eco; 
Milton Friedman said he liked 
dent Ford’s stress on cutting { 
spending, on more vigorous σὲ 
ment of anti-trust laws, and pro 
extra unemployment-comper 
benefits for long-term tunemplo) 
Albert Kaufman, president of 
Builders Association of Greate 
cago, said he was disappoints: 
President Ford's housing pra 
He predicted little effect ὁ 
depressed home-building indust 
think he threw a bone to ἢ 
dustry,"’ said Mr. Kaufman. I 
see it having a major impact 
When you consider that in the Ct 
area we built 53,000 units last 
and he's only talking about 1 
units, you see it isn't very much. 
In Ann Arbor. Mich., a tax ᾿ς 
and former consultant to severa 
Internal Revenue commissl 
said, ‘'... inflation Is our 1] 
problem and. . . therefore, wh 
the surtax starts at $15,000 or $: 
is not important, I don't thin: 
should pause to quibble. ... 
package as a whole makes a gooc 
of sense and I think it is tmpa 


And in the West: “I'm in symyq 
with his desire for a broad cons 
tion of resources,"' a profess 
photographer in Los Angeles 
"But I wonder if the Prea 
presented it imaginatively anoug 
people to take it toheart. ...Th 
a credibility problem with go 
ment in general . . . particular 
relation to the oll companies.” 


Covered all bases 


Also in Los Angeles, an insur 
company executive said, "the ¢ 
est strength within the 10 prin 
points is that he covered all bases 
the weaknesses are that there is 
lot of depth about exactly wha! 
need to do. What does 1 mi 
barrels of oll a day mean?” 

“I have not been keeping up 
the President's economic progré 
Fligh prices and my own econc 
problems take all my time," sa 
receptionist in downtown Los ΑἹ 
les. 

A San Francisco businessman : 
he was surprised and giat tha 
Republican President had exclu 
poor people from the tax surcha 
and had called for a program of pu 
works where unemployment is ov 
percent. 

Contributing to this survey W 
Monitor writers and co’ νι 
Robin Wright, Jeff McCuiloch, : 
Ward Morehouse ΠῚ in Bost 
George Moneyhun in New: ¥o 
Judith Frutig in Chicago; Curt δὶ 
mer and David Winder in Los.4n 
les; and Frederic A, Morita in { 
Francisco. 


Bangladesh sets up 


soup kitchens 
By the Associated Press 


Dacca, Banglad 

Bangladesh is setting up soup kit 
ens to feed three million people | 
starving by severe floods, Food 8 
Relief Minister Abdul Momin : 
nounced. 

There have been reports of num 
ous deaths from starvation throvj 
out this country of 70 million sir 
August floods destroyed many crop. 

Mr. Momin said the food situat! 
should improve considerably at t 
end of October, when some 600.( 
tons of grain pledged by forel 
governments are expected to beg 
arriving, 

The United States pledged Oct. 5 
give Bangladesh 150,000 tons 
grains, and American sources ha 
given assurances of another 100,0 
tons before the end of the year, M 
Momin said. 

In another development, the 1 
fluential dally newspaper Bangiade: 
Times reported that the Dacca go 
ernment has agreed to repay Westel 
governments $400 million in loa: 
made before 1971, when the count: 
was still Fast Pakistan. 

The Bangladesh Government ha 
previously refused to repay deb! 
incurred by Pakistan. The newspape 
said repayment would only be mad 
for projects visibly located in Bangls 


Democrats would benefit at the polls. desh. 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 

εν 
Bucharest, Romania 
At their next parliamentary and 
local elections Romanian voters will 
have the opportunity to put up al- 


' ternative candidates to the strictly 


party chosen who have had the mono- 
poly of the polls for the past 20 years. 
Thus the government will at last be 


: taking a first step toward a “‘partict- 
* pation’”’ reform long ago adopted 


elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 
At present, Romania is run by the 


τ most rigidly orthodox Communist 
- regime in the bloc, apart from the 


oe Union itself, 
. The 'de-Stalinization’’ of the 1960's 
made little difference to Romania’s 


Khrushchev's plan for far-reaching 
economic integration through Com- 


. con (the Soviet bloc equivalent of the 


_ into 8 rapidly expanding 
. association woth the West and often 


European Common Market). 
This new policy brought Romania 
economic 


“" into sharp conflict with Soviet foreign 


ἐν policy and guidelines for cooperation - 


among Communist states. 
No concessions at home Fa 


ΡΟ ΒΡ contrast the party retained its 


vt blghiy doctrinaire grip at home. The 
“internal scene remained the least 
“Hberal” in Eastern Europe, with 


- Rone of the modest concessions to 


individual freedoms — above all the 


*, freedom to travel to the West — that 


᾿ Romania's more pragmatic allies had 


z Seen fit to allow for years. 


The next Romanian elections, due 
Sara , however, are slated to see 8. 


ὡς Identity stressed 


Bes 


The front was formed six years ago 


᾿ς ἧι an effort to give the country & 


firmer sense of identity and unity 
., Sgainst the kind of threat to smaller 
‘Communist states implicit in the 
Soviet Union’s intervention against 
the Czechoslovak reform regime in 


"At that time it was said the Front 


δὲν Would also provide more scope for 


᾿ Popular views and participation in 
-bublic affairs, 
But in practica it became another 


᾿ Vehicle for more intensive propaga- 


Ὁ Hon of party poltey, and the door tea 


Temained as closed to: rank and file 
Communists and the nonparty lor- 
ity as bafore. 


Some mouths ago the Front’s stat- 


‘ te was redrafted and its executive 


‘Unsulted or unpopular party ofMcehol: 
- ders as has Eiwady bead done in 
fer! other Bast Huropean coun- 


UPI photo 


Romania: tradition lingers 
Romanian Communist. Party 
" eases grip on elections - 


restore its ovérall authority, which 

still is more relaxed and less repres- 
sive than: that of any party in the 
Eastern bloc. 

In Yugoslavia the parliamentary 
process aiso has been progressively 
‘enlarged so that'a strong influence is 
exercised by the separate republics 
and “special interest” groups. 


Disapproval can be shown 


dual candidatures in elections since 
the '60s’, and Poland has preserved a 
parliamentary identity for several old 


Having more candidates than seats 
does ndt mean much in these coun- 
tries. Not many popular rivals to 
pdrty favorites get elected. But for 
voters, at least the opportunity exists 
fo show disapproval of arrogant local 
bosses and incompetents. 

At the latest elections in Hungary 
and Poland the ballot box produced 
some barometer of public opinion to 
which both governments are becom- 


ing increasingly responsive. 
Now Romania is taking a step in tha 
same direction. 
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China accused by Tass of attacking detente 


Moscow-Peking split takes new twist 


edo Murarka 
pecial to 
The Christine Science Monitor 


Moscow 

Russians have been stung to the 
quick by the latest reported shift in 
Peking's worid outlook. This — 85 
revealed to a group of Canadian 


journalists — 15 that the Soviet threat : 


has moved from the Chinese border to 
West Europe and America, 

In a rebuttal Tuesday the Tass news 
agency charges that in fact the Chi- 
nese ere only saying this to foreign 


visitors, but at home the people are _ 


still being told of Soviet plans to 
attack China. 
Says Tass: ‘Tt is clear that Peking 


wants to hamper the cause of peace ὦ 


and detente.’" 

Actually, the Chinese have been de- 
emphasizing for some time the Soviet 
threat on their border. But it does 
appear that they are tailoring thair 
remarks to suit the audience. For 
Canadians, they have harped on the. 
Soviet threat to the West. 


Stories differ 


But in May this year, in talks with © 
Prime Minister Bhutto of Pakistan . 


during a visit to Peking, Premier 
Chou Hin-lai solemnly declared that 
the Soviet threat was greatest in the 


‘Indian subcontinent and the Persian 


Gulf area, both adjacent to the Soviet 
borders. This view was reportedly 
relayed by the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, Aziz Ahmed, to then Presi- 


dent Nixon at an umpublicized au- | 


dience at the White House in the Jatter 
part of May. 

‘What such sharp polemics between 
the two Communist giants amounts to 
is that far from getting closer, Peking 


and Moscow are drifting even farther . 


apart after more than a decade of 


disputes and border | 


ideological 

clashes. Their mutual appreciation 
continues to be extremely hostile and 
bitter. 

Moscow, too, has been contributing 
to the new great wall going up 
between China and the Soviet Union. 
Jt is haunted by the feeling that 
everywhere and on each and every 
issue in the international arena Pe- 
king is now guided by the sole 
objective of thwarting Soviet inter- 
ests. 


The 26th anniversary of the Maoist 
assumption of power in China has 
been made an occasion for 

tory 


policy issues naturally dominate such 
appraisals, it is the domestic political 
scene m China which most interests 
the experts here, and their views are 
not uninteresting, 


Motivation questioned 

For instance, Soviet experts still 
argue that there are leaders and 
people in China who question the need 
for such an intense between 
Moscow and Peking. At any rate, this 
is their appraisal of the Lin- Piao 
affair 


They point out that at the ninth 
Party Congress Lin Piao made a 
belligerent speech against the Soviet 
Union, and it was during his defense 


Yugoslav armed forces test 
civilian-military defense strategy 


Special to 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


5 Vienna 

Yugoslav Army and local defense 
units are conducting substantial com- 
bined exercises in Slovenia, in the 
northwestern area of Yugoslavia tra- 
ditionally regarded as the ‘‘clasaic" 
route for any: enemy drive for the 


and the Slovene 


The Yugoslavs dismiss any relation 
between their current military ex- 
‘ercises and the Warsaw Pact maneu- 
vers recently undartaken just across 
their northern border in Hungary, 
involving units’ of the Soviet per- 
manent cia Phere end Hungary's 


Major direction 
But ever since the war thelr contin 
planning regard 
actor as one of the major directions 
from which action against them 
might be initiated... - 
Back in the 1950's, when Yugoslavia 
was receiving massive arms asnis- 


t of its postwar exercises. It was 
watched Dy observers from all the 


chase! 

and East, ae on the price. It 
no longer looks quite so obviously 
weatward for military support as it 
did at that earller time. 


At that time, for example, naval 
visits to its Adriatic ports were con-" 
fined to American and British vessels. 

Reflecting the latter-day care to 
preserve the nonaligned balance in 
these as in other aspects of relations, 
current guests at Split, Yugoslavia’s 
principal naval base, are two Soviet 
submarines and a destroyer. They are 
making what the Yugoslay press 
carefully calis a “friendly” but “‘unof- 
ficial’? visit in the same. way that 
small Western warships do from time 
to time. 

The exercise began during the 
weekend as nine days of similar 
“readiness test” operations con- 
cluded in the adjoining Republic of 
Croatia. 


Defense stressed 

The Yugoslav media are putting 
strong stress on the popular defense 
aspects of both exercises: To show off 
the liaison machinery established be- 
tween the reguinr armed forces and 


the country’s aix republics. 

Tt in pointed out also that the 
Slovene exercise is not an action to 
resist an invasion threat, but simula: 
tion of a situation In which occupation 


-by enemy forces was already an 


accomplished fact and was being 
resisted by a popular movement link- 
ing the local civie power with the 
Army commmand as well as regular 
troops and civilian resisters. 

President Tito has repeatedly em- 
phasized the importance of this kind 
of “811 people’a defense’ es the 
tensions of recént years in the Middle 
Bast and the eastern Mediterranean 
have raised disquieting questions 
about Balkan security, aspectally for 
Yugoslavia in whet the Yugoslav 
leader as well as outsiders may see ΔΒ 
elements of uncertainty for its post- 
Tito era. 


. ™inistership that Sino-Soviet border 


clashes took place. But even he wag 
subsequently charged by Mao of try- 
ing to improve relations with Moscow. 
Therefore, Soviet experis the 
apparent solidity of the anti-Soviet 
front put up by the Chinese leadership 
should not be taken at its face value. 
Im any case it will not last beyond 
Chairman Mao. 

Consequently the question of suc- 
cession after Mao is important, in 
Soviet eyes. According to the Soviet 
experts, Chou En-lai is virtually fin- 
ished, despite Peking claims to the 
contrary. But he is an awkward 
problem for Chairman Mao. 


‘When the Maoists, in the context of 
the anti-Confucian campaign, urge 


that there should be no return to the 
old institutions, they are talking (say 
the Soviet experts) against Chou En- 
lei and his postion. But Mr. Chou 
knows too much, even about Mr. Mao. 
So he is difficult to get rid of easily. 


Looking ahead 

In the Soviet view, Teng Hsia-ping 
is an ideal reserve man for 8 transi- 
tion from Mr. Chou to the more 
militant left wing. Mao probably 
wants to hand over power to those 
who came up during the Cultural 
Revolution, primarily the Shanghai 
group, according to Soviet estimates. 
But this does not necessarily mean 
that Chairman Mao's wishes will be 
fulfilied. 


The Soviets consider that a struggle 
inside the Shangha! group, which 
includes Chairman Mao's wife, 

Ching, is inevitable. A 
Struggle between the Army and the 
Shanghai group is likewise inevitable. 
And also inevitable is e struggle 
between the pragmatists and the 
Shanghat group. 

Thus the overall Soviet view of 
China is still cautiously optimistic, 
though uncertain. The only certainty 
is that Moscow has given up hope of 
any significant degree of normaliza- 
tion between the two countries before 
Chairman Mao passes from the scene. 
In the intervening period it can only 
wait and try to figure out ways of 

over whatever new group 
eventually captures power. 


Polish leader carries ball for Moscow 


By Paul Wob!i 
Written for 
The Christian Science Monitor 


In Wi and at the United 
Nations this week Polish Communist 
Party leader Edward Gierek is fol- 
lowing a script carefully worked out 
with the Kremlin. In Une with the 
U.S.8.R.'s plan to “coordinate” the 
foreign policies of its East European 
allies, Mr. Gierek’s approach will be 
“in harmony" with that of the Soviet 
leaders. 

So great is Moscow's concern over 


. the talks which Mr. Gterek is having 


in the United States, that Soviet 
Foreign Minister and politburo mem- 
ber Andrei 4. Gromyko spent several 
days in Warsaw briefing the Polish 
leader on the Kremlin's views about 
future East-West relations. 

Upon arriving in Warsaw Sept. 20, 
Mr. Gromyko stated that the purpose 
of his talks with Mr. Gierek was to 
“harmonize” the position of the two 


. parties so that they would form a 


“common front” (in their relations 
with the West). This kind of harmo- 
nization, he added, had produced 
“noticeable results” in the past. 

In view of Poland’s importance in 
the Soviet bloc, Mr. Gierek's conver- 
sations in Washington are bound to 
affect not only Polish-American af- 
fairs but also the whole gamut of 
East-West relations. 


_ Care understandable 


No wonder that Mr. Gromyko spent 


—nearly five days in Warsaw going 


through the probable agenda of Mr, 
Gierek's talks in this country. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Gierek's Washington 


AP photo 


Poland's Edward Gierek 


talks, Polish Premier Pyotr Jaros- 
zewicz remarked in Vienna Sept. 30 
that they would contribute to creating 
a “structure of detente,"" 

The cornerstones of this edifice, as 
the Communists see it, are the Eu- 
ropean Security Conference, mutual 
reduction of armed forces, and condi- 
tions of East-West trade. Poland has a 
stake in the first two items, while in 
trade it has a privileged position. 
Poland alone among the EBast-bloc 
countries already enjoys most-fa- 
vored nation treatment. 

Mr. Gromyko’s suggestions to the 
Polish leader are likely to have been 
reinforced by Genera! Secretary 
Leonid 1. Brezhnev when he stopped 
over in Warsaw on his way to Hast 
Berlin to attend ceremonies celebra- 
ting the 26th anniversary of Bast 
Germany Oct. 7. 


East European observers belleve 
that the visits of the two Soviet 
statesmen in Warsaw not only served 
to confront the United States with a 
common East-bloc policy, but they 
also were to obtain through Mr. 
Gierek better insight into President 
Ford's approach to East-West rela- 
tions. 


Conference studied 

Other questions too came up. High 
among them was the preparation of 
the conference of European Commu- 
nist parties which Is supposed to meet 
in Warsaw the last week of this 
month. 

In anticipation of this conference 
the Russians are making a big effort 
to unify the foreign policies of the bloc 
parties and their economic and ideo- 
logical stands. 

That was brought out in the long 
jot communique on Soviet-Hun- 
garian relations after a delegation led 
by First Party Secretary Janos Kadar 
stayed almost one week in Moscow. 
Significant among the many items in 
this communique was the recognition 
of ‘‘the importance of joint efforts to 
clarify present problems of Marxist- 
Lenist policy and to strengthen the 
struggle against bourgeois ideology."’ 


This is in line with the nervousness 
of the Soviet press about the influence 
of Western ideas, Western art, West- 
ern music and, most of ali, Western 
non-Communist literature. The 
party’s chief ideologist, Politburo 
member, and Central Committee sec- 

tary Mikhail A. Suslov, took an 
active part in the Soviet-Hungarian 
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Senate backs House 


on Turkish aid cutoft 
Washington 

Defying President Ford's threatened 
veto, the Senate Wednesday completed 
congressional approval of tough 
legislation to cut off U.S. military aid to 
Turkey until substantial progress is 
made toward ending the invasion of 

1 Cyprus. 

The Senate overwhelmingly 
approved the measure and sant it to 
the White House although the dispute 
endangers government spending for 
the entire foreign-aid program and 
several important government 
agencies. |t had been reported earlier 
that congressional objections to U.S. 
military aid to Turkey had forced 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
to cancel plans to visit Ankara in the 
tirst stage of an attempt to mediate the 
Cyprus dispute. The trip to Ankara 
would have preceded a similar visit to 
Athens and a possible visit to Cyprus, a 
State Department spokesman said. 


Rockefeller to explain 


large cash gifts to aides 
Washington 

The Senate Rules Committee 
Wednesday called on Vice-President- 
Designate Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
explain fully the circumstances behind 
his large cash gifts to several aides and 
public figures. 

Mr. Rockefeller agreed to provide a 
written explanation, and the committee 
delayed until after the congressional 
recess a decision on whether to recall 
him to testify. 


Myrdal, Hayek share 
economics award 
Stockholm 

Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden and 
Friedrich von Hayek of Austria were 
awarded the 1974 Nobel Prize for 
Economics Wednesday. 

The Royal Swedish Academy made 
the award for the pioneering work of 
the two professors in the theory of 
money and economic fluctuations and 
for their penetrating analysis of the 
independence of economic, social, and 
institutional phenomena." 

Professor Myrdal said in New York 
that President Ford's anti-inflation plan 
was inadequate, telling a news 


Gunnar Myrdal 


conference that the chief danger is the 
possibility the American people might 
not believe the President is serious 
about fighting inflation. 

“Tt don't think it's enough. | don't 
think it will work," he said. 
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Daley's right-hand man 
convicted of fraud 
Chicago 


Alderman Thomas E. Keane, the No. 
2 man in Chicago city government. a 
close confidente of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, and the Mayor's floor leader on 
City Council, was convicted in federal 
court Wednesday of mail fraud and 
conspiracy, reports Monitor 
correspondent Judith Frutig. 

Mr. Keane was charged with secret, 
conilict-of-interest real-estate dealings 
in which he and two unindicted 
conspirators purchased tax-delinquent 
properties from Cook County at 
bargain prices. . 

He is the latest in a string of powerfut 
Democratic politicians indicted and 
convicted by the U.S. attomey's office 
here under the Republican leadership 
of James R. Thompson. 


The France 


Crew of France agrees 


to sail her to home port 
St. Vaast-la-Hougue, France 
The striking crew of the luxury liner 
France voted Wednesday to end their 
month-long mass occupation of the 
vessel and sail her back to her home 


. port of Le Havre. 


They approved by a 4-to-1 margin an 
agreement allowing them to posta 121- 
man “security" force aboard the liner 
even after docking at Le Havre. 

The agreement between government 
and Seamen's Union negotiators 
permits a continuation of the crew 
strike in protest against government 
plans to withdraw the liner from service 
Oct. 25 but leaves unsettled the key 
issue of whether the France will be 
scrapped. 


Council of Europe bids 
to Greece, Portugal 
Madrid 


Kind words for Greece and Portugal, 
along with a rebuff for Gen. Francisco 
Franco's Spain, highlighted 
Wednesday the autumn general 
assembly of the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg, writes Monitor special 
correspondent Richard Mowrer. 

Greece was forced to quit the 
European Community's parliamentary 
body in 1939, following the Greek 
colonels take-over. But now that 
democracy has been restored and 
elections are to be held, prospects are 
excellent that Greece will be 
readmitted. 

Mario Soares, the Socialist Foreign 
Affairs Minister of the new regime in 
Portugal, was warmly welcomed as an 
interested observer. Only time will tell, 
however, whether Portugal will meet 
the democratic conditions of 
membership in the European body. 
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Inside the news-briefly 


The situation in authoritarian Spain 
was reviewed and a resolution passed 
expressing the council's concern about 
“harsh repression” in that country and 
calling on General Franco to declare 
an amnesty for persons exiled or in 
prison for political reasons. 


Franklin bank’s failure 
largest in U.S. history 


: New York 
_ Franklin National Bank, declared 
bankrupt on Tuesday, was scheduled to 
open Thursday after suffering the 
largest bank failure in U.S. history, _ 
Depositors will be protected by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company 
and the remaining assets will be 
acquired by the European-American’ 
Bank & Trust Company, owned by six 
large European banks, writes Monitor 
correspondent Ron Scherer. 

Franklin, the nation’s 20th largest 
bank, ran into trouble in May when it 
discovered that as 8 result of 
unauthorized currency futures trading 
it had lost about $37 million. In July 
after a reshuffling of its top 
management, Franklin wrote off $11.8 
million in toans and took major losses 
in its securities portfolio. The bank had 
to borrow up to $1.1 billion from the 
Federal Reserve Bank because of 
difficulties in borrowing money from 
other banks. 

The bankruptcy was considered by 
some analysts the only route left for the 
bank with assets of $5 billion because 
of a difficulty of obtaining top 
management for the bank. 


House panel rejecis 


renewed U.S.-Cuba ties 
Washington 

The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee rejected, 22 to 4, 
Wednesday an amendment to lift 
legislative barriers to a normalization of 
relations with Cuba. . 

The chief provisions of the 
amendment, introduced by Rep. 
Michael Harrington of Massachusetts 
(D) would have ended prohibitions on 
aid to and trade with Cuba. 


Israeli forces evict 
West Bank settlers 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

Israeli security forces Wednesday. 
began evicting hundreds of Orthodox 
and nationalist Jews who slipped 
through roadblocks during the night in 
ἃ bid to settle on the occupied West 
Bank of the Jordan River. 

The action by the would-be settlers 
— Involving clashes with Israeli forces 
in some cases — was one of the 
biggest acts of civil disobedience in - 
israeli history. 

{t was followed a few hours later by a 
warning from Prime Minister Yitzhak - 
Rabin that unauthorized settlement 
would not be tolerated. ~ 

The incident was timed to coincide: 
with a visit to the region by Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger and a 
debate in the Israeli Knesset 
Parliament. 
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School textbook row 
brings tire, bombing 
Charleston, W.Va. 
A dynamite blast damaged a rural 
eiementary school and another school 
was slightly damaged by fire 


— The Crane tamily built several fortunes out of bathroom 
in the wake of the jailing of plumbirig. Now:comes a member of the angie a sath 8 
Wednesday in the was taer'hare business vantare producing toilets. But they are toile adit. 
a minister who is teading vs Enact _ ference. A Swedish invention, they use no water, no energy, are 
oe eae ὑρ6 α ΠΡΑῚς School odorless, and turn waste into compost tor the garden. Apby 
cust creak Ὁ un aad Aldrich Rockéfeiler, daughter of Chase Manhattan Bank chair. 
in aaetern Kanto το ra losion man David: Rockefeller, has bought American production: Tight: 
moderate damage fram Ae ero to the invéntisn, She read of it in a gardening magazine. 1 wen 
shai ting 5 hil to Sweden right away to smell it," she said Since it was odor. 
some beeen fed Heal ὁ μα less, she bought two, mainly to get campost for her garden. 

ama neuer 

pot a window. No injuries were 
reported in either incident. 


Schools in the area have been the — Determitied to do something 
object of protests by a group which about the mountains of paper 
claims that a number of textbooks are which Citizens and government 
anti-American and un-Christian. The officials have to handie every 


group's leader, the Rev. Ezra Graley. 
was sentenced Tuesday to 60 days in 
jail and fined $1,500 for violation ofa 
court order against mass picketing at 
school bus garages. 


House panel postpones 


Ford pardon questioning 
Washington 

A House judiciary subcommittee has 
postponed until Oct. 17 its questioning 
of President Ford on his pardon for 
former President Richard M. Nixon to 
avoid risking interference with the 
Watergate cover-up trial. 

Mr. Ford had agreed to appear 
Thursday before the subcommittee, 
which has requested an elaboration of 
the President's stated reasons for 
granting the pardon. 

But Chairman William L. Hungate (D) 
of Missouri said his subcommittee, with 
White House concurrence, decided to 
delay the hearing until Oct. 17 “to 
afford ample time for selection and 
sequestration of the Watergate jury.” 


Peter Flanigan 


Senate lets Flanigan 


nomination elapse 
Washington 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Wednesday virtually killed 
President Ford's nomination of 
controversial former White House aide 
Peter Flanigan to be ambassador to 
Spain. 

This became apparent to observers 


here when the committee failed to take . 


action on the nomination with a long 
congressional recess about to begin. 
Under Senate rules all nominations 
that are not acted on preceding a 
congressional recess of 30 days or 
more must be resubmitted by the 
President after the break. Under the 
present timetable Congress is expected 


year, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives-on Monday approved 
and sent té the Senate a bill that 
would create a commission to 


Study the problem. One represen- - 


tative asked (rhetorically?) 
whether thé commission itself 


would not add to the national pa- 


per “shuffle,” possibly an- 


. ticipating the fength of its tinal re- 


port. — 


= Officials.in Memphis, Tenn., know how easy it is for officiat 
documents to get lost in the bureaucratic shuffle. The nooks, 
crannies, and cubbyholes of City Hall were frantically searched 
early this month for what could amount to $6 milhon in missing, 
unpaid traffic tickets. One closet in the city judge's law litrary re- 
portedly yielded eight cartons containing some 28,000 missing 
tickets. Some 14,000 additional! tickets were located In a city 
court clerk's fille marked “uncollectable."’ City officials said part 
of the problem resulted from an April transfer of traffic ticket re- 
sponsibility from the city court clerk to the traffic violations bu- 


r@au. 


— The chef who once prepared pheasant under giass for Pres 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy is now cooking chile and fried - 
chicken luncheons without pay just to keep his finger in the 
stew. George "Pierre" Rivard is a volunteer cook now at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital in Tampa, Fia., where he Is helping 
improve the bill of fare. “When | came here, they just threw ev- - 


erything together and served it,” 


* he says. "Sut it's getting better 


now. | even think they are going to start ordering things fresh." 
Though he'd like to get back to the big time, the Navy veteran © 
would lose his full disability veterans benefits if he were on a ἐμ}! 
salary so he stays on — even though he used to cook for the late 
John F, Kennedy at Hyannisport and West Palm Beach, and was 
President Eisennower's tavorite chef at the Brown Palace Hotel 
in Denver. Now, at home, his wife cooks for him, and his regy 
dish is “plain old shrimp and rice.” - 
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to be out for more than 30 days for the 
November elections. 

There was no immediate word 
whether President Ford would later 
resubmit the Flanigan nomination, 
which has come under increasing 
criticism in recent days. =~ 


Kuwait says U.S. isle 
sold for $17.5 million 


Kuwalt 
The Kuwait Investment Company, a 
private corporation, has paid $17.5 
million for an island off the coast of 
South Carolina, it was announced here 
Wednesday. 


ΜΠῈ 


Country style in Russ 


“This Is a bright show with ἃ pr 
cisely adjusted tempo, listening ἢ 
which does not bitnd one but soft 
depicts the characters appearing 
the stage." — A reviewer for the C 
munist youth publication, Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, characterizing 8 
bright portrayal of working Americ 
tolk music the country music show 
headed by Tennessee Ernie Ford‘ 
is currently touring the Soviet Unic 


*Food stamps lure students 


Continued from Page 1 

While acknowledging that data sup- 
porting student abuses is “hard to 
come by," she says that reports have 
come in from "all over the country” 
of overpayments to students. 


Regulations considered 

Because of public pressure, she 
says the department is considering 
regulations which more closely define 
food-stamp eligibility by excluding 
students receiving more than half 
their support from parents who them- 
selves are not eligible for the food 
stamps. 

A similar restriction is included by 
Rep. John B. Anderson (R) of Illinois 
in an amendment to the agricultural- 
appropriations bill. Both measures 
are expected to become law. 

Until the new rules go into effect, 
students, like other Americans, are 
entitled to purchase stamps if 
monthly income, which includes pa- 
rental support, scholarships, wages, 
and other benefits (such as car pay- 
ments from 2. relative) is legs than 
$194 after the costs of tuition, fees, 
child care, medical costs, and ex- 
cessive rent are deducted. 

If income is $194, students may 
purchase $46 worth of food stamps a 
month, redeemable at most food 
stores, for $36. If the applicant has no 
income, they receive $46 worth of 
stamps free of charge. 


Determination difficult 

“Tt is difficult to determine a stu- 
dent's sources of income,” according 
to food-specialist McAndrew. This is 
not the case with welfare recipients, 
wage earners, and soclal-security 
recipients, she says. 


Mrs. Jonni Webster, assistant pay- 
ments supervisor at the Norman, 
Okla., food-stamp office, saya her 
office was overwhelmed by 380 appli- 
cations when nearby Oklahoma Uni- 
versity bepan classes in September. 

While declining to give specific 


figures, Mrs. Webster says there have 
been some cases of overpayment 
because of unreported student loans, 
scholarships, and wages. According 
to her, caseworkers are suspicious of 
students who claim no income, but 
still manage to pay rent. 

Previous USDA efforts to base 
eligibility on parental income-tax re- 
turns have been ruled  uncon- 
stitutional. 

“It is difficult to determine if 
students are actually lying, or simply 
taking advantage of eligibility regu- 
lations which were not written with 
college students in mind,'' Sue McAn- 
drew says. 

To be eligible, applicants must be in 


@ household capable of preparing 
home-cooked meals. (Federal guide- 


lines term a “household” an eco- 
nomic unit which purchases, stores, 
prepares, and eats food together.) But 
each state administers its own food- 
stamp program, and so definitions of 
“household” vary from state to state. 

Since most states find it difficult to 
monitor shopping, preparation, and 
eating habits, caseworkers often use 
storage of food to determine house- 
hold makeup, 


Michigan qualification 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., for exampie, 
four students living in the same 
dwelling, using the same kitchen, 
may qualify as four households if 
visiting caseworkers determine they 
use Separate refrigerator shelves to 
store food. One caseworker told this 
newspaper that such practices ‘‘make 
the food-stamp p: afarce.” 

The National Student Lobby, which 
represents student interests on Capi- 
tol Hill, has come out against ‘use of 
stamps by students who don’t need 
them,”’ says legislative director Rob- 
ert Pickett. Mr. Pickett says student 
status should not disqualify worthy 
recipients, but that eligibility should 
be judgea on “present, demonstrable 


* Arabs’ view 
of Kissinger | 


Continued from Pagel 


In Saudi Arabia, where Secretary 
Kissinger is due after his weekend” 
stops in Syria, Jordan, and Israel, the 
semi-official Jeddah newspaper Okaz 
recalled King Faisal's stand on the 
energy crisis, expected here to be the | 
main topic of the Kissinger-Faisal 
talks. 

Okaz said oil-producing states, con- 
cerned about ther own development, 
are seeking to align oil prices with 
other products vital to the world 
economy and which industrialized 
states produce. 


Yamani’s goodwill 

In proposing reduction of oil prices, 
“the Saudi Oil Minister, Sheikh Ah- 
med Zaki al-Yamani has proved his 
goodwill,” Okez continued. The Arab 
decision to have recourse to the oil 
weapon was not to threaten the 
industrial states, but to bring to their 
attention the Mideast conflict and the 
help they should bring in solving it. - 

In Kuwait, a major producer where 
Palestinian’ exert strong political 
influence, but not 8. scheduled Kis- 
singer stop, the newspaper Al-Rai al- 
Aam criticized Arab states preparing 
to receive Dr. Kissinger despite his 
refusal to meet Palestinian leaders. 

The Arab regimes, Al-Rai added, 
should be aware that the Palestinians 
are the main issue and not vice yarsa, 


as Washington and Zionism hope.’ 


Shah of Iran denies 
oil-price inflation role 


By Reuter 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the Shah 
5: fran, denies that increased oll 
prices had contributed significantly to 
high inflation in most countries. 
But he told newsmen he supported a 
plan for one single quality price for ofl 
as an aid to stem inflation. 


*Unreformed Congress faces voters | 


Continued from Page 1 


As it turns out, the process that 
survives is the House’s jerry-built 
committee system under which, for 
example, legislation on the nation’s 
energy crisis is handied by no fewer 
than 94 separate committees and 
subcommittees. 

Rejecting two proposals to stream- 
line the work of committees and 
members, the House opted for a weak 
substitute that leaves present com- 
Mittee jurisdictions (and personal 
power bases) virtually intact. 

The few reforms of the measure, 
drafted by a committee headed by 
Rep. Julia Butler Sansen (D) of 
Washington, Include minor shuffling 
of legislative jurisdictions; more 
Power for the House Speaker in 
assigning legislation; an end of proxy 
voting in committees; and more com- 
mittee staffing for the Republican 
minority. 


In spite of their defeat, reformers 
scent better prospects just ahead. 

Nearly one-eighth of the House 
membership (52), including many 
senior congressmen, fs about to re- 
tire, voluntarily or because of pri- 
mary-election defeats. The November 
elections are expected to produce a 
bumper crop of post-Watergate, re- 
form-minded freshmen congressmen. 

Many congressional candidates al- 
ready have sought information on 
committee reorganization, according 
to an aide of Representative Bolling. 

“I wouldn't think there would be 
any possibility of stopping”’ the re- 
form movement, Representative Bol- 
ling insists. : 

Common Cause, the citizen lobby 
which worked for reform, is less 
hopeful. Σ 

“I’m not overly optimistic that this 
was a building-block vote,” says Fed 


C. Wertheimer, chief “lobbyist. 
took 30 years to get the House to 
at committee reform, and It-reje 
this opportunity.”’ Ke 


Lobbyists opposed ᾿ 


Rejection ts attributed.to pow! 
pressures both inside ard. qui 
Congress. : 


Outside, business and Jabor ἢ 
ests opposed reform that threat 
working relationships they hsv 
tablished with appropriate Conj 
sional committees. The AFL-CIC 
particular, lobbied hard against 
mation οὗ a separate new | 
committee. 

Inside, reform was fought by 
chairmen and members of the 
committees to be eliminated an 
others facing substantial furisdi 
nal changes. 


*Ford-Brezhnev summit 
at Vladivostok ahead 


Continued from Page 1 
Vladivostok, situated in the Mari- 
time Territory (in Russian: 


Primorsky Krai), is on the shores of 
the Sea of Japan and very close to the 
Chinese border. It is kept free of ice 
all the year round by means of 
icebreakers. Tt is aleo the biggest city 
in the Soviet Far Hast with nearly half 
a million inhabitants. : 


The population has more than dou- 
bled since 1989. It was founded on July 
2, 1860 (according to the current 
calendar), as a military outpost and 
subsequently became a flourishing 
port. 


To some extent, the holding of the 
summit will depend upon the progress 
made during the Kissinger-Brezhnev 


talks later this month: But tentative 
arrangements are already being 
made to prepare for it. 


——— 


American couples pian 
slightly smaller families 


By the Associated Press 


ἧς d - Washin, 
A government survey shows AI 
ican couples planning slightly smi 
families than they did in 1978, πὶ 
ing yet another downward step 
decline begun seven years ago. 
The Census Bureau said a J 
canvass of wives aged 18 to 89 sho 
that every 1,000 of them intende 
have 2,556 children. Those surve 
already had 1,978 children per 1 


_ wives. 


Last year, women of the same 
group were planning 2,688 childrer 

The change will translate int 
million fewer births this year. 
bureau said. The birth rate is! 
estimated at 15 newborns per i 
people, compared with the plat 
rate of 25 per 1,000 in the post Wc 
War II years. : 
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Why are | 


you being. 
so nice, hm? - 


Stop and think about it. Have you 
been running into just too many nice 
people lately? Like those polite taxi 
drivers who are forever sticking their 
amiling faces out the window and 
whispering softly, ‘‘After you,”’ when 
you meet them at intersections. Or 
those waitresses who insist — simply 
insist — upon serving you orange 
marmalade with your toast instead of 
that tan-rubber coagulant known as 


apple jelly. And when you thank them, . 


they blush (don't they?) and murmur: 
‘Please don't overtip.”’ 
Then there’s the sweetness-and-Hght 


at home. Why, why do the children” 


have to address you as “Sir,"’ as in 
sentences beginning, ‘‘Please, sir, may 
Datet : 

Niceness. Nothing but niceness wher- 
ever you go. Doesn't all that consid- 
eration get you down? 

If this is your problem, George R. 
Bach and Herb Goldberg are your men. 
Like you, Dr. Bach and Dr, Goldberg 
live in a never-land of supercivility, 
and it's driving them out of their heads. 

The Bach-Goldberg man wakes up in 
the morning, it would seem, and a 
“nice"’ wife solicitously asks: ‘Did you 
sleep well, dear? Would you like a 
steak for breakfast?"' Then he goes to 
the office, and his ‘‘nice'’ boss checks 
to see if he wants to leave early while 
his nice" subordinates not only write 
the letters he is paid to write but lick 
the envelopes. 


+ kb & 


Well, how much niceness do they 
expect a man to take? 

Don't think for a minute that Dr. 
Bach and Dr. Goldberg are deceived. 
They know — they absolutely know — 
that inside every nice man a nasty man 
18 screaming to get out. Manfully 
rejecting all this love that a0 besets 
them, the Frowning Duo ask for — no, 
demand — a little decent, healthy 
meanness. ‘Creative Aggression” they 
call their new book, subtitled (just in 
case the punchy title missed you) ‘The 
Art of Assertive Living.” And if they 
stil haven't got you by the lapels, 
pushed the wall, read their 
dedication: ‘To those who refuke to 
pay the price of being ‘nice.’ " 5 
“Nice guys,"' as Dr, Bach and Dr, 


Goldberg see it, not only finish last but - 


nearly finish off all their friends and. 
themselves in the process. On the job 
‘nice’ guys stifle the growth of oth- 
ers" by not giving them ‘‘honest feed- 
back."’ At home ‘'nice guys” are even 
more of @ menace because, according 
to the first Bach-Goldberg law, “gen- 
uine affection is facilitated by the 
release of repressed aggression." 

How can their readers kick the 
“nice” habit? Dr. Bach and Dr. Gold- 
berg have divised the ‘Virginia Woolf’ 
method, featuring the ‘ritualized in- 
5011." And if words fail, they recom- 
mend ‘‘bataca lashing.” ‘Nice guys’’ 
are given cloth bats and ordered to 
pummel each other till all the stuffing 
~ or all the nastiness — comes out. 

Still, certain questions remain. One 
wonders if Dr. Bach and Dr. Goldberg 
ever saw the play ‘‘Who’s Afraid of 
Virginta. Woolf?'" Are they really pre- 
Pared to submit George and Martha as 
& model marriage? 


a + & 


But the big question — to return to 
the beginning — is: Where are all these 


“nice guys’? “The ‘nice’ guy is as _ 


American as jazz, apple pie, and 
baseball,"’ Dr. Bach and Dr. Goldberg 
assure us. But, despite a comeback, 
jazz is not what it used to be, baseball is 
said to rate third with American sports 
fans, and you sure see a lot of pecan pie 
around, 

Nobody would care to defend the 
more vapid forms of ‘‘niceness” — half 
Pollyanna, half toothpaste. Alas, no- 
body has to. Dr. Bach and Dr. Goldberg 
are recommending a fait accompli. 
Political cotumnists pound their type- 
writers in a fury, indulging in a kind of 
personal vituperation that has not seen 
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Coloreds— 
outcasts in 
black-white 
South Africa 


Some two million people of mixed - 


descent live in social limbo between 
South Africa’s blacks and whites. 
Twenty-four years 360 the ‘Coloreds’ 
lost the right to live where they 
choose, and since then their other 
rights have been steadily eroded. 
Today, in bleak enclaves and crime- 
ridden squatter camps they wait for a 
place to fit In. 


By Paul J. Hoyt 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Phillip Carter and Linda Kavanagh wanted to get 
married. In most societies nothing would have stood in 
thelr way since geography, economics, and family 
offered no serious obstacles. 

But in South Africa the Mixed Marriages Act pre- 
vented their union after nine years of courting. The 24- 
year-old law is one of many products of this country's 


apartheid (racial separatism) policy. 


Yet neither Phillip nor Linda is black. He is white. She 
is neither black nor white, but Colored, one of two million 
in South Africa who fall into a gap between the huge 
black sector and the tiny white minority. 

To marry Linda, Phillip finally gave up his white 
status — cutting himself off from a broad range of job 
opportunities, the right to white transportation, enter- 
tainment, political representation, and all similar rights 
for any children. 

The problem of Phillip and Linda is a striking 
illustration that the hotly debated policy of apartheid is 
not just a matter of black vs. white. There is 8. large gray 
segment in between that has neither the rights of blacks 
nor,whites. . 


Burden of apartheid 

In fact, in many respects the burden of apartheid has 
so far fallen more heavily upon these two million 
Coloreds than on the nation’s 17 million blacks. 

At the moment South Africa's Coloreds live suspended 
in a racial no-man’s land: bounded on one side by a 
repressive white minority which has control and on the 
other by a black majority on the road to self- 
determination. (Blacks have been designated areas of 
land projected to become independent self-governing 
homelands within South Africa). 

The very existence of Coloreds is a refutation of the 
theoretical basis of apartheid. The government contends 
that South Africa’s tribes, black and white, should live in 
their traditional homelands, practice their traditional 
religions, speak their traditional languages. But such 
arguments do not apply to the Colored population. 

The Colored culture, homelands, language, religion, 
and values are neither absolutely black nor white. There 
is, then, no place for them in the government’s 
“golution,” which calls for separate development, 
separate freedoms, and territorial separation. 

This was not always the case. Before the establishment 
of. apartheid in 1948, Coloreds had constitutionally 
guaranteed voting rights, could live anywhere of their 
choosing, end could ever slip across the social color line. 


Then the National Party government came to power - 


and set out to methodically isolate the Coloreds. 

Beginning with the establishment of the Population 
Register in 1950, every person was officially categorized 
by race: white, Colored, or native. (The latter term has 
since been replaced with Bantu, an ethnic term used to 
designate black Africans.) 

Tremendous hardships increased for those who had 
until 1050 ‘‘passed for white’ but suddenly found 
themselves classified Colored. Among the dramatic 
changes were loss of jobs, forced changes of residence, 
exclusion from public facilities, and involuntary transfer 
of schoolchildren. 2 

In 1956, the Coloreds received another blow: removal 
from the common voters’ roll. Instead they were 


allocated four of the 171 seats in Parliament, but the 
seats could only be held by whites elected with Colored 
votes. Even this provision was abolished in 1968. The 
Coloreds can no longer vote in parliamentary elections. 
Instead they elect a Colored representatives council. 
which technically is the liaison body between their 
community and the government. 

Perhaps the hardest blow of all was the passage of the 
Group Areas Act in 1950, which allows the government to 
zone any area as ‘‘white'’ and relocate all nonwhite 
residents in areas far removed from the city. By 
January, 1978, 44,885 Colored families had been moved, 
and 72,833 families were waiting to be moved. 

The situation is espectally acute in tha Cape Peninsula, 
where 80 percent of South Africa's Colored people reside. 
Some 45,000 have been ordered out of an area known as 
District Six, which occupies a choice section of the city 
with a beautiful view of Table Bay. 

The displaced residents, facing a severe housing 
shortage, find themselves forced to live in squatter 
camps under squalid conditions. 

A typical camp of the 47 that are known is euphe- 
mistically named Cook's Bush. It ia home to about 1,000 
people. There is no electricity nor sanitation facilities. 
The makeshift shelters are made of corrugated iron, 
boxes, and rags. Several abandoned vehicles are used for 
sleeping, and bedding ts old newspapers. 

In Tierviei, another of the shanty towns, 400 persons 
were made homeless last April when bulldozers broke 
down 50 dwellings with no advance warning. 

In both the squatter camps and the Colored townships 
located on the bleak Cape flats there are few amenities. 
Even for those who reside in Cape Town, amenities are 
reserved exclusively for whites. 

In the affluent suburb of Sea Point, the nearly 10,000 
Colored persons are barred from the restaurants, 
beaches, swimming pools, tennis courts, and bowling 
greens. 

“White only” and ‘non-white only” signs are placed 
even on phone booths, 

Denied access to all recreational and social facilities in 
Sea Point, the Coloreds congregate on street corners and 
highway division strips. 


High homicide rate 

The alienation and frustration of these people is 
evidenced by social statistics. Their homicide rate is 10 
times that of South African whites and four times that of 
the United States, A weekend in Cape Town without 
double-digit murders of Coloreds by Coloreds is rare. 

In 1970, 48 percent of the 74,000 recorded births to 
Colored women were illegitimate. This illegitimacy rate 
of 48 percent contrasts with a 8 percent rate for whites. 

Life expectancy at birth is lower for Coloreds than for 
either African or white babies. 

From July, 1972, to July, 1973, one out of every 123 
Coloreds was in jail, compared with one out of every 221 
black South Africans and one of every 1,000 white South 
Africans, 

The deteriorating conditions of life for South Africa's 
Coloreds reflect a steady erosion of rights under 26 years 
of Nationalist rule. And, in light of the Nationalist 
government's renewed ‘‘mandate"’ in last April's elec- 
Hon, there seems little likelthood of change. 


Paul J. Hoyt is assistant professor of economics at the 
State University of New York at Middletown and was 
visiting professor of economies at the University of Cape 
Tawn, South Africa, from January to July this year, 


Mideast tourist firms make ready for peace 


print since the Civil War. Baseball 
games turn into beer-bombing mob 
scenes. Lovers curse each other with 
language a sever-seas sailor might 
envy. Spitting is back in style. : 

Fine, unrepressed anger has carried 
the day, but it doesn't seem to be 
working. Letting It All Hang Out can be 
even more frustrating than repression. 
Or so the Sixties and the Seventies 
would appear to have taught. 

The moral is that you can't wholly 
trust the powers of observation of 
people who are busy guarding a thesis. 
To support their case, Dr. Bach and Dr. 
Goldberg write about two boys ‘age 
twelve and fourteen .. . long-haired, 
bearded." Now we don’t inténd to stoop 
to “ritualized insult," but we want to 
say unequivocally that the last bearded 
12-year-old we saw was a genuinely 
nice guy. : 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 


- By Frederic Hunter 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monttor 


ἐς ; Near Jericho 

It's 10 o'clock on gcd re tha μὰ Taxis pale 
regularly passing 8 
Army: checkpoint leading to the Allenby 
Bridge and Arab Jordan beyond. ‘ 

Regularized trade across the bridge — 
including, most importantly, open possi- 
bilities for touring the entire Middle Hast — 
could mean important economic gains for the 
countries of this area. ‘Regional ἸΟΥΤΙΕΟΣ 15 
already in the making," says Hanoc! ᾿ 
director general of Israel's Tourism Min- 
istry: : 

Judging from the traffic here, those begin- 
ning’ re still small. In i973, 3,548 tourists 
crossed from Jordan into Israel. Despite the 7 
percent gain this represents over 1972, these 
numbtts are minuscule — and crossing the 
border .is not always easy, even for properly 
credentialed travelers. 

A8 the taxis pass through this checkpoint, 
for example, a young American carrying his 


sleeping roll and wearing a sweatband 
around his head is pulled off a large truck 
taking Jericho oranges across the border. ‘I 
had a ride all the way to Amman,” the young 
tourist complains before 8. compatriot also at 
the checkpoint is told not to engage him in 
further convergation, ~ 
. Although he js put into the next taxi, with no 
obligation to pay, this hitchiker has lost his 
ride while gaining an understanding of why 
regional tourism has not flourished as yet. 
Still, beginnings are being made. In 1972, 
for example, 150,000 Arabs visited Israel, not 
only to see relatives living here (the os- 
tensible reason), but to act as tourists as well, 
“We entertain no illusions that these Arab 
visitors become ardent Israeli sympa- 
thizers," Tourism Minister Moshe Kol has 
commented. ''But the impressions they take 
with them when they return cannot but help 
to rectify the distortions of propaganda.” 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt now accept 
visitors with Israeli visas in their passports. 
Alia, the royal Jordanian airline, is flying 
into Amman visitors whoge tours include 
spending a number of nights in Israel. 


Moreover, in Eilat, Israel's Red Sea port 
and a tourist haven especially beloved of 
winter sun-seekers from Scandinavia, think- 
big citizens Hke City Councillor Samuel 
Meltzer are already eyeing the two-year-old 
international airport — built by the Jorda- 
nians to service Aqaba, their Red Sea port 
and tourist haven — just across bay. 

Here at the checkpoint one cannot see the 
Jordan River. The mountains of Moab, 
however, are plainly visible behind it. Sim- 
larly, neither can one yet see the firm 
outlines of a peace settlement. But what it 
could mean — at least in terms of regional 
tourism growth --- is clear enough. 33 

israeli planners estimate that 2 million 
Western tourists visit the Middle Bast every 
year. The establishment of peace, these 


planners believe, would undoubtedly double 
the region's present growth rate (about 10 
Percent annually) of Western tourism. 
Tourism ts already Israel’s biggest rea: 
earner of foreign exchange and its biggest 
growth industry. It will play a key role in the 
country’s economic future because serious 
balance-of-payments deficits ($1.1 billion in 


1972) are likely to remain the economy's 
central problem. 

Cloge to 900,000 tourists now visit here each 
year, and Israeli economists are planning for 
2 million by 1985. This prediction has trig- 
gered a hotel building boom. In early 1978, for 
example, when Israel could offer some 18,000 
hotel rooms, another 10,000 were under 
construction, and an additional 12,000 had 
been planned. Some 50,000 should be avail- 
able by 1985. 

Meanwhile, tourism is also important to the 
economies of Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt. 
Spokesmen for the tourist industries of these 
countries believe that a stable peace would 
entice hundreds of thousands of new visitors 
to their hotels, restaurants, airports, and 
historic and holy aites. 

Given the complexities of achieving that 
stable peace, few people are buoyantly 
optimistic about regional tourism’s imme- 
diate prospects. But some are ready to move. 

Referring to Jordan’s Aqaba airport, Eilat 
tourism promoter Meltzer says, ‘The day 
things are settled, we’ll have bulldozers out 
building 5 road to εἰ." 


ve 
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Drying 
seasonal 
fruit for 


winter use 


By Florence MacPhail 
Special to 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Moncton, N.B. 

In the good old days when cold 
storage, refrigerators, and freezers 
were unheard of, fresh apple-eating 
time was pretty much confined to the 
fall of the year, We dried many of the 
later varieties of apples for winter 
use, however, cooking them in muf- 
fins, cakes, ples, and applesauce. 

Our own apple orchard was the 
source of much pleagure as we were 

growing up, and it was perhaps the 
Ehaltenge of what we called the 
“wild” apple orchard, with the indi- 
vidual characteristies and flavors, 
that intrigued us most. 

Older brothers would dig up wild 
apple trees wherever they found them 
in the woods and fields, and trans- 
Plant them in our old orchard to await 
their first apples when their value for 
eating, cooking, or keeping was ap- 
praised. If they didn’t measure up to 
the standard we required, they were 
grafted with slips from more accept- 
able varieties. 

Some of these trees, with the bit-. 
terest and toughest apples, were 
replanted close to the roadside. We 
were generous in giving away many. 
baskets of good apples, and this: 
oblique reprimand was a deterrent: 
to any who might come univited to 
raid the orchard. The first bite would 
discourage anyorie. 


Some excellent apples 
A number of these wild apple trees 
ylelded excellent apples. One, the 


“corner tree,” eventually gave me - 


the undeserved reputation of making 
the best apple pie my brothers had 
ever tasted, These large apples had 
the “something” tang that made 
them exceptional for baking ples 
and this, with the crust made with 
home-churned butter, would make 
any apple pie a prize-winner. 

One tree yielded tough-skinned red 
apples for more than a century and 
was kept not only because of its 
antiquity, but because of its wide- 
spread gnarled branches that were 
good for climbing. 


Explore apple’ 8 facets — 


Beauties « on the branch—scheduled for pies and applesauce 


Preparing dried apples for winter 
use each fall was a several-evening 
family affair. Bushels of apples were 
brought in. When we surrounded our 
kitchen table, which was kept piled 
high with them, there would soon be 
thin ribbons of peel curling down 
under the skilled handling of sharp 
knives as some of our brothers would 
pare and core the apples that were 
moved along the ‘‘assemblyline™ to 
be “threaded” on darning needles, 
attached to long lines of twine. 

The next day these apples would 
hang high on the garden fence where 
the wind and sun would hasten their 
drying to keep the apples from dark- 
ening. They were brought indcors as 
soon as there was evening dampness 
or rain, as these tended to cause 
evaporation and darkening of the 
fruit. 


Dried in warm oven 

As soon as the apples appeared to 
be dry enough they were put in large 
paper bags and tied tightly. Occasion- 
ally, during the winter they were 
removed from the sacks and placed 


‘briefly on cookie sheets in a warm 


We know our customers. 


Smart. 


A&P customers know that name brands are fine, but A&P brands 
are smart. When the government grades canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables, A&P insists on only the best for its customers 
— Grade A. Even the name brands don’t get a higher mark. 


You'll see “Grade A” on many of the over 1500 A&P products. 
They‘re all equal or superior to name brands, yet many 
Can save our customers:up to 20%. 


A&P brands cost less, so they only have to be as good to be better. 


Smart. 


oven to prevent any spoilage of the 
truit, 


In the winter, after the apples were 
soaked for 24 to 86 hours, they were 
cooked slowly in the same water to 
retain both their flavor and shape. 
The flavor nearly equaled that of 
fresh apples and they were an ex- 
cellent addition for apple sauce, apple 
and raisin pies, and puddings. Sugar 
should not be added until about five 
minutes before removing the sauce- 
pan from the stove. 

Appies and other fruits pegged be 
dried in the oven at a very low 
temperature so the fruit will not be 
scorched, 

Late varieties of apples wiil keep 
a ee ee 
individually wrapped, kept apart 
from another, and kept ina dry, cool 
Place. 

Here are some of our best apple 
recipes, all of them ala 
family to the early 1800's. 


Apple Muffins 
2% cups sifted flour 
Hem pact ad baking powder 


1 cup finely et chopped apples 


Crisply refreshing 
and delightfully 
non-alcoholic 


“ GOLD MEDAL® 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

WRITE: 8. MARTINELLI & CO. 
DEPT. M. Box 549 
Watsonville, California 95076 


SOLD iN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA BY 
Falcone & Son 
Grocery 


THINK OF MONITOR 
FIRST ADVERTISERS 


4 teaspoon grated nutmeg 


egg 
ΗἾ cup meited shortening 
1 cup milk 
Mix all ingredients well and pour in 
greased tins. Sprinkle with cirmamon 
and bake. 


Dried Apple Sauce 

Let dried apples soak for 24 hours in 
“soft (previously boiled) water. 
Cook slowly, without stirring, the next 
morning until they are tender. About 5 
minutes before removing from the 
heat add sugar and mash with a sieve 
and serve with cinnamon. 


Apple Dessert 

6 or 8 apples, peeled and sliced 
% cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup sugar 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 


Slice apples into a 9" baking . 
Sprinkle with % cup brown ἜΣ 
and cinnamon. Cream % cup sugar 
and butter; add flour and mix, then 
cover apples with this mixture. Bake 
ἐπ a moderate oven (850 degrees F’.) 
until the apples are cooked and the top 
is brown. 


<—>WHOLE| On 


‘ carried no gun. He 


Orchards. yield tangy, 


red and yellow bounty 


By Ann A. Bunt. 
Written for - 
Tne Christian Seiange Monitor 


crowds, 
cider and doughnuts ΤΙ deitmost of all 
baskets of red and yeliow'g 


especially in sod areas where hia work 
was done, festivities will honor the 
δσεα σήπει of this nelfigas frontiers- 


ἐντὶ ἃ young man δοῦσαν left New 
England for Pennsylvania where he 
became interested in the westward 
movement of pioneer folk. His desire 
to help them was so great that, alone 
and penniless, he started aut for Ohio 
with apple seeds gathered from the 
cider mills of Perinsylvania. 

When he found a fertile area he 
cleared the land and planted a brush- 
enclosed nursery for hig seeds, To 
pioneer families moving westward in 
their covered wagons he donated 
deerskin bags of seeds. . 

All over Ohio, Tlinois,’and Indians, 
Johnny traveled for 40 years, starting 


the forests he travearsad, thia pioneer 
sang songs to the 
children, made friends with Indiana, 
and became a legend in his own time 
by telling tales of his adventures. 

Aa present-day eppls orchards are 
yielding their fall bounty by the 
bushelful, it's a good time to explore 
the many facets of this versatile fruit. 
The following recipes demonstrate 
apple's way with a budget dish or the 
piece de resistance of a holiday meal. 

Campfire Stew may be similar to 
the fare Johnny Appleseed's peers 
prepared over a campfire or in a 
kettle swung over the fire in a large 
fireplace. 


Campfire Stew 
4 tablespoonsshortening . 
% cup light brown sugar . 

6 to 8 apple rings ᾿ 


% cup minced ontons 
942 cups leftover pork gravy 
canned mushroom gravy) 
2cans or jara (14 ounces ς 
sauerkraut 
39. teaspoon sait 
2 teaspoons caraway seeds (opti 
Sliced leftover roast pork 
Melt shortening in skillet; st 
brown sugar; stir until sugar τ 
Cook apple rings until brown 
glazed on both sides; remove, 
onions to pan with gravy, savers: 
galt, and caraway seeds. Brin 
boil; simmer tive minutes. ; 
Arranges alternate layers of 4 
kraut mixture, aliced pork, andg 
ringa in kettle, ending with ἃ 
rings. Simmer νὰ hour. Makes 
generous servings. 


- Apple and Sausage Quiche 
8 tablespoons butter 


1 cup chopped apple 
Sugar and lemon juice 
Salt and pepper 

2 small onion 

6 pork iink asusa.ges 
4ogga . 

1 pint sour cream ; 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
Dash cayenne : 
finch pieshell  - 
Grated Parmesan or cheddar chee 

After.melting butter in skiljat, 
chopped apples after dredging 
sugar and a little lemon juice, dag 
salt and pepper, and chopped on 
Saute unt! soft but not mushy. Τὶ 
off heat and Jet ceol for 20 miny 
then add sausages cut in three pie 
each. 

Beat together eggs, sour cree 
nutmeg, cayenne, salt and pep 
add to sausage mixture end turn { 
baked pastry shell that was bal 
about 10 minutes and let cool, Be 
entire mixture at 350 degrees F’. at 
40 minutes or until ineerted in 
comes out clean. Sprinkle with gra: 
cheese about halfway through bakt 
Let cool five minutes and serve 
wedges. Serves four to five. 


Topping for Apple Pie . 

4 tablespoons butter 

% cup brown sugar, packed 

2 tablespoons cream 

4% cup chopped pecans ‘ 

Melt butter; stir in brown sugar a 

cream. Heat slowly to boiling. R 

move from heat and stir in nul 

Spread over the top crust of het app 

pie. Bake at 400 degrees. 5', for fi 

minutes or until topping bubbles az 
crust is glazed. Cool about δὴ πα 

before serving. 


By Phyllis Hanes 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


All over the United 
States the biggest restau- 
rant take-home item for 
several months has been 
the individual packet of 
sugar, a favorite con- 
venience for live-aloners 
because of its individual 
serving. Today after a 
price rise of 160 percent, 
it’s an economy item for 
anybody, 

‘Even if you haven't 


The Quality Leader 


e FENWAY 


NOW THERE ARE — 
TWO 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN 
STAR MARKETS 
FOR YOUR SHOPPING - 
PLEASURE 


9 PRUDENTIAL 
800 Boyiston St. 


33 Kilmamock St. 
at Beyiston St. & Park Drive 


STAR... ~ 
THE UNCOMMON 
MARKET 


bought much sugar lately 
you've noticed the in- 
creases. They are re- 
flected in the ever-increas- 
ing cost of packaged 


cookies, cake mixes, bak- | 


ery goods, soft drinks, and 
even in some  pre- 
sweetened cereals. 

Buying sugar, whether 
it’s white, brown, cubes, 
packages, or natural raw 
sugar, . you've probably 
been continually amazed 
at the prices ranging from 
45, 49 or 81 cents up to $1.25 
8. pound, depending on the 
kind you need. 


Now on open market 
The basic reason given 
for the increasing prices, is 
that sugar, until this year, 
was always sold at a con- 
tract-subsidized price. 
When the contracts ex- 


Countries, thease which pro- 
Guce sugar have raised 
their prices until refineries 
are paying as much as 
$1.75 for five pounds. To 
add to this situation, the 
domestic sugar crop’ was 
badly affected by weather 
in 1978. 


higher: than ever. In the 
U.S. individuals consume 
99 pounds per person per 


year, more than 10 times . 


the: average consumption 
in Japan. The biggest uses 
are in soft drinks and con- 


venience foods. Both of . 


these are being marketed 
all over the world now and 
this adds-to the total in- 
teased dean 


Why, pote cut tdown 


Why not cut dowu'on the 
use of sugar-in cooking and 


in everyday meals. This - 


would decrease demand on 
the low supply and make. 
an excellent: change-in-the - 


typical American diet. . - 


using expensive. sugar - 


Here aré some. thing 
you might try. Buy ur 
arectened fruit juices ir 
atead of soft drinks. Us 
whole grain cooked cereal 
with dates, raisins, and i 
little honey or browi 
sugar, instead of pre 


' sweetened cereals, Us 


fresh fruit and cheese fa! 
snacks and desserts 
Chooge frult canned in it: 
own juice instead ot qugal 
syrup. 

When cooking at home, 
try to use less sugar in 
your own recipes. Freese 
fruits without sugar and 
add just enough to taste 
when you serve. ΤΕ γσ can 
fruits or applesauce, use 
light syrups and less 
sugar. Remember that in 
cooking, molasses is 8 
good alternate to sugar. A 


aren enjoy as much as 8 
flavored syrup. 


Liberation proposed 

Many people think one of 
the best forms of Hberation 
to work for is liberation 
from the food manufac- 
turers who have made 
Americans captives. to 
their concepts. The public 
eats foods presweetened to 
the processors’ taste. But 
consumers should have 
more say about what they 
are eating; they're paying 
for it. 

Buf don't think you can 
solve the problem by run- 
ning out to the nearest 
restaurant for a couple of 


‘free packets of the pre- 


cious sweetener. 

One solution at 2 popular 
breaifast spat ts fo give 
special ‘service for this 
φασι απο, condiment. No 
sugar is placed on the 
Testaurant tables, so the 
customer is forced to ask 
for it.The waitress’ then 
appears with bow] in hand, 
doling out one, two or 
whatever the deaired tea- 
spoonsful may be for the 
customer's cereal. 
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Goalie Gerry Cheevers foils Soviet scoring drive 


Some ideas on Team Canada 


tions in its loss to the Russian 
hockey machine. Now it’s time 
for Canadian officials to work up 
& little courage of their own and 
try to give their players more of 
an even break in these 5 

To begin with, they should cut 
out the ridiculous warfare be- 
tween the National Hockey 
League and the World Hockey 
Association which has prevented 
Canada from ever picking its 
strongest team. Obviously the 


Game plan . 


τ 
only logical way to play the 
Russian national team is with a 
squad representing all of Canada, 
not just the stars of one league. 
Furthermore, it's time to stop 
bowing to Soviet demands that 


Canadian players are out of shape 
after a long summer of inactivity. 
Surely this isn’t the only time all 
year when the Russians could 
play, but they know full well it’s 
the worst possible period for the 
Canadians, so they keep insisting 
on it and for ‘some reason they 
keep getting it. 


4 F 


Given these conditions the 1974 
WHA All-Stars (er, 1 mean Team 
Canada) performed far beyond 
&Snyone's expectations. 

On paper this team was no 
where near as strong as the NHL 
All-Star squad which just nar 


rowly defeated the Russians two . 


years ago, and many people were 
Predicting that it would lose all 
eight games by wide margins. 
Instead it wasn't until the final 
second of the seventh game that 
the Soviets were able to clinch the 
series. Or was it the final second? 


Karras says: ‘It’s the Howard 


By the Associated Press 
Washington 

Alex Karras does not believe he is a 
foll for Howard Cosell on Monday 
Night Football, nor does he believe he 
fs a challenge to the irrepressible 
sports commentator. 

“It ig the Howard Cosell show,” 
said Karras. “He does a marvelous 
job. For me to think of doing a 
number on Howard is ridiculous. 

“Be is not a challenge to me and 
I'm not a challenge to Howard. Each 
ofus, Howard, Frank Gifford and 1, is 

enough from one another to 
make the show interesting and enter- 
taining and that’s what it is all about. 

“ow could I challenge Howard? I 
can listen to Howard for 10 minutes 
and not understand one word he 
Says.”’ é i 

Thus Karras, former pro football 
Player and wrestler and now movie 
actor and talk show guest, quickly 
Movez an interview from serious 
comment to quick one-liners, 

Tt was for his knowledge of profoot- 
ball, he played 14 years, and his wit 
that Karras was chosen to replace 
Fred Wittamson on the ABC tele- 
casts. Williamson was cut after a 
disastrous preseason. 


That, of course, was the big 
controversy of this 1974 meeting. 

The Russians had won three 
games, lost one, and tied two up to 
that point, so the Canadians 
needed victories in the final two 
eontésts to salvage a tie in the 
series. Therefore, with the score 
44 in the closing seconds Coach 
Billy Harris pulled goaltender 
Gerry Cheevers in favor of a sixth 
skater in a desperate attempt to 
score. There was a scramble in 
front of the Russian net, the puck 
went in, and the red light signify- 
ing a goal flashed on. 

Almost at the same time the 

. game-ending buzzer sounded, and 
referee Tom Brown, a Canadian, 
ruled that time had run out before 

Arguments are part of all 
sports, of course, but the question 
of whether a goal beat the final 
buzzer cannot normally be dis- 
puted in hockey. It’s standard 
practive for the clock and the red 
light to be synchronized, so when 
time runs out the light cannot 
possibly go on. This was the 
thrust of Team Canada’s protest, 
but it was rejected on the grounds 
‘that there was no such synchro- 
nization of the equipment in ques- 
tion. 

The Canadians threatened at 
one point not to play the now- 
meaningless eighth game unless 
the decision was reversed, but 
they eventually did play, losing 3- 
2. That made the final tally 41-3 
in favor of the Soviet Union, 
which looks ἃ lot more lopsided 
than the series actually was. 


bt # 


Some of the other controversies 
whirling around this 1974 series 
sounded like replays of 1972. The 
Canadians complained constantly 
about the officiating. They 
claimed the Russians repeatedly 
got away with such infractions as 

and kicking, but that 
when the Team Canada players 
retaHated with rough stuff of their 
own they frequently wound up in 


the penalty box. 
“No excuses,"" said Gordie 


Karras says the three personalities 
make a perfect mix for ABC-TV's 
Monday night audience which, he 
believes, contains more than the 
ordinary football fan. 

“Frank appeals to the ladies, as 
much as Howard would like to feel 
that he does,” Karras says with a 
smile. "Howard appeals to the in- 
tellectuals and the kids. 

Ἴ have 8 feeling, and always have 
had a feeling, that my best friends 
were vendorys_and ticket takers. The 
sections that really Hked me were the 
$2 seats.” ᾿ 


Tokyo moves East 


; Los Angeles 
The Tokyo Yomiuri Giants, Japan's 


top professional baseball team, will’ 


breif with the Los Angeles Dodgers at 


Vero Beach, Filu., next March. The . 


invitation to train at Dodgertown was 
extended by'-Los Angeles Dodgers 
President Peter O'Malley, and ac- 
cepted by Toru Shoriki, publisher of 
the Yomiuri Newspapers and owner 
of the Tokyo Giants Baseball Club. 
The Japanese team will be in Vero 
Beach the first two weeks in March 


Howe after one particularly frus- 
trating game, ‘‘but the refereeing 
is atrocious." 

The Russians for their part 
denounced the Canadians again 
as they had in 1972 for the 
charging, elbowing, and roughing 
more common in pro circles than 
in the international game. A par- 
ticularly untoward incident oc- 
curred after Game No. 6 when 
Canadian deferiseman Rick Ley 
started a fight with Russian su- 
perstar Valery Khariamov, 
bringing players from both sides 
racing to center ice in what 
threatened for a moment to turn 
into a pro-style brawl. 


4 4 ,ς 


When the’ teams were ‘cor-~ 
centrating on playing hockey, the 
Russians clearly demonstrated 
overall superiority in skating and 
passing — at least in early au- 
tumn against the WHA. 

“Puck control is the name of 
the game, and they have it,’’ 
marveled Howe. “They have a 
tremendous team. I think some- 
body should check to see if they 
have a third eye, the way they 
throw the puck around.” 

Kharlamov looked good enough 
to be a star in either the WHA or 
the NHL, as did Soviet scoring 
leader Alexander Yakushev, 
while goaltender Vladislav Tre- 
tlak sparkled again as he had in 
1972, 


F kb &b 


The Canadians also had their 
heroes such as Hull and Howe, 
Gordie’s son Mark, Andre Lacr- 
oix, and Ralph Backstrom. Gerry 
Cheevers also did an outstanding 
job in goal — better perhaps than 
those turned in by the more 
famous NHL pair of Ken Dryden 
and Tony Esposito in 1972. ᾿ 

The Canadians didn’t have the 
overall depth, however, to stay 
with the Russians all the time. 
And finally, as Hull noted in 
summation: "It would have been 
easier if we had players like 
Bobby Orr and Phil Esposito to 
help us.”’ 


Cosell show’ 


and it will play one exhibition game 
against the Dodgers in Holman Sta- 
dium. 


Would you believe 222-0? 


‘ Lebanon, Tenn. 
Return with us now to Cumberland 
College, if you will, to remember 8 
piece of history and mourn the most 
lopsided score in college football 
history: Georgia Tech! 222, Cumber- 
land College 0, δι, τ 
It happened on a sunny October in 
Atlanta, just 56 years ago this month. 
And, as might be suspected, Cum- 
berland football was buried in At- 
lanta. Cumberland College never 
again took .ihe field. Some even 
suspect the game led to the demise of 


the college's once famous Jaw school: 


several years later. 


How did the crowd react? 
“At first they thought it might be a 


ἡ good game, but it didn’t take them 


long to realize that it wasn't going to 
be too difficult." 

The Tech coach at the time, John 
Heisman, later was immortalized by 
having the Heisman trophy named 
after him. 


. By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Sctence Moniter 


Badger re nl is noudnie 


Saturday is D-Day for the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin football team.. 


Tnat’s when the Badgers storm Ohio 
State's famous horseshoe-shaped sta- 
dium to meet the top-ranked Buck- 
eyes, 

The game should measure just how 
far Wisconsin has come since ending 
an 18game losing streak in 1969. 
Athletic director Elroy (Crazylegs) 
Hirsch has already gotten the football 
program firmly on its feet, but now 
the question is: Can Wisconsin ever 
catch up with Big Ten superpowers 
Ohio State and Michigan? 

Ohio State’s Woody Hayes ts cer 
tainly -not taking the Badger lightly. 
“I’m not so sure they're third best in 
the conference — they might be better 
than any of us. Wisconsin has been 
Playing like crazy this season,” 
Woody said. 

Hayes has only to cite 18th-ranked 
Wisconsin's 3-1 record, an upset of 
Nebraska, and 2 59-20 annihilation of 
Missourt tast week to prove his point. 


Blue-chip athletes 

But back in the late 1980's, student 
anti-war demonstrations were the 
center of attention on the Madison 
campus. It was the hippies vs. the 
National Guard, a great college riv- 
alry which made the mismatches in 
Camp Randall Stadium boring by 
comparison 

Wisconsin was putting too many 
doves in shoulder pads and in 1968 hit 
rock bottom with a winless season. 
Exit Coach John Coatta and enter 
John Jardine in 1970. 

Since coming to Wisconsin, Jardine 
has never led the Badgers to more 
than four victories in one year, but he 
and Hirsch have gradually been res- 
tocking the program with blue-chip 
athletes. 


Former Purdue lineman 


Jardine, a former lineman at Pur- 
due, has mined the talent-rich Chi- 
cago area, where he once was a high 
school coach. 
᾿ The prize out of the Windy City on 
this year’s team is tailback Bill 
Marek, a chunky, 6ft. 8in. junior. He 
and Ohio State's Archie Griffin are 
considered two of the best halfbacks 
in the country. Against Missouri last 
Saturday, Marek tore 81 yards on the 
first play from scrimmage for a 
touchdown. 

Wisconsin has not won at Ohio State 
since 1918. It's not likely that the 
string will be broken this year. But 
Jardine doesn't think his Badgers are 
in awe of the record. 

‘The players are aware of it,” he 
said, ‘“‘because everybody writes 
about it. But this team has a person- 


eed 


# 
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Oklahoma's Joe Washingion takes high road 


ality of its own and is not concerned 
about what happened long before the 
players were born." 

Whatever happens Saturday, the 
Badgers can’t afford a vacation. They 
meet Michigan the next week. 

Here's a complete rundown of up- 
coming games involving # the nation's 
top 10 teams. 

No. 1 Ohio State and Wisconsin in 
the first leg of the Big Ten run for the 
Roses (Pasadena variety}. 

No. 2 Oklahoma tangles with Texas 
in Dallas. The town's never big 
enough for both teams, and the Soo- 
ners currently own squatter's rights, 


More light on Mindy Blake ᾿ 


By Allan Doffer 


This week I would like to take an 
unusual, indeed exceptional course. 
This is to answer a reader's letter in 


public. 


The reasons are simple. (1) The 
writer forgot to give his address or to 
enclose a return envelope. (2) The 
subject has aroused considerable in- 
terest. 

The subject is the Mindy Blake 

“Golf Swing of the Future.” As 
reguiar readers will know I have 
myself experimented with this swing 
and have become a friend of Mr. 
Blake's in the process. 

For those who have not caught the 
first episodes of the serial, so to 
speak, let me re-cap: The essence of 
the method is to get a full reflex strike 
with the right arm. The club is 
dragged through impact. There is no 
“hit with the hands.” 

But to get this ‘‘full reflex action” 
the left arm goes round the body 


-hardly at all. It feels parallel to the 


Hine of aim. And the clubface is kept 


Square to the arc of the swing. There 
is no roll of the wrists or forearm. To 


eee 
to be mastered. 


& & & 


The effect of all this is that the main 
power for the swing is supplied by the 


legs. And the square clubface is 


“pressed against the ball'’ more ef- 
fectively between impact and separa- 
tion; that is, there is a fractional 
increase in the time during which the 
ball ig compressed against the club- 
face. 

My correspondent Loran L, Fisher 
reports a follower of Blake who 
improved a 30-handicap to ἃ handicap 
of 8 in about six weeks. Fie now uses & 
3-iron off the tee because he gets a 
good 230 yards with it and uses a 5- 
iron for the 190 to 200 yard shots, Mr. 
Fisher says. 

But Mr. Fisher himself, while in- 
tellectually convinced by the Blake 
argument — as I am too — cannot 
perform well with the method, in spite 
of much concentrated practice. 

Mindy does not teach golf, since he 
is an amateur. But he does demon- 


strate his method to those who drop 
by his home in Wentworth, England. 

He has allowed me to hit many balls 
into a net in his garden, and even over 
into the woods beyond. And while he 
sometimes says, ‘‘It’s looking good," 
and once called his wife Mollie away 
from her work in their office above 
the garage to look at me as I 
performed, I have never yet suc- 
ceeded in playing the ful! method 
really well over 18 holes.» 

I got close to it once recently and 
soundly defeated a 3-handicap golfer 
on his-own course. But most of the 
time when using the full method I duff 
too many shots and lose too many 
balls. 

By ‘'the full method’' I mean firstly 
the restricted hip turn but full shoul- 
der turn, secondly the up-and-down 
left arm and thirdly the change-of- 
grip during the swing to keep the 
clubface always square to the line of 
the swing throughout its travel. 


Ak & 


The first two elements work pretty 
well for me. The grip-change often 
throws me. . 

My own difficulties are in my hands 
and my head. My left wrist often 
buckles, even when I am completely 
convinced that I have turned it ‘‘un- 
der” and that it is quite straight or 
even a littie bowed out at the top of the 
backswing. Then, while I get the left 
arm up-and-down during the backsw- 
ing, habit sometimes seems to cause” 
me to pull it round the body in the 
through-swing. 

Probably for this reason my head 
sometimes also comes ‘up-and- 
around” instead of the staying ‘“‘back- 
and-under."" 

While I can not do it all eonsistently 
yet, IT remain convinced that if one 
does keep “‘back-and-under,” and 
does keep the clubface square, and 
does “drag” the club through-and-out 
instead of hitting with the Ends, and 
at impact has the right elbow well 
forward, much better shots result. 

Meanwhile the other elements seem 
to have considerably improved my 
golf game already. Usually now I play 
my own Modified Mindyfied Method. 


A Thoraday column 


having run the Longhorns out of town 
last year, 52-13, 

Oklahoma has been devastating, 
averaging better than 54 points a 
game against some marshmallow 
opponents. Tackling Joe Washington 
is like bottling a hurricane. The junior 
running back is bolting at 10.6 yards a 
clip. If he can keep it up, he would 
become the first major college player 
with at least 100 rushes to average a 
first down per carry. 

Texas might be more worried about 
quarterback Steve Davis than Wash- 
ington. Davis can really sling the 

pigskin, and the Longhorns have been 
very vulnerable to the pass, giving up 
828 yards through the air against 
Washington last week. 

But the Longhorns will enter this 
one lean, mean, and ready. Oklahoma 
can expect a fight to the finish, but 
probably ἃ sweet victory too. 

No, 3 Alabama host Florida State. 
The Crimson Tide's top two quarter- 
backs, Gary Rutledge and Richard 
Todd, are both on the disabled list. 
That would put most teams in serious 
trouble, but Bear Bryant always 
seems to own more firepower than the 
Pentagon. With fast and shifty Willie 
Shelby at halfback and locomotive 
Calvin Culliver in the fullback slot, 
Alabama should frequent the prom- 
ised land often enough to beat the 
Seminoles and remain undefeated. 

No. 4 Michigan clashes with rival 
Michigan State. The Spartans were 
impressive even while losing to Notre 
Dame. 19-14, last week, while the 
Wolverines struggled past unranked 
Stanford. It's hard to imagine Mich- 
igan State playing so well again and 
easier to picture Michigan playing 
better. 

No. 5 Nebraska faces Missouri. The 
Cornhuskers may have to change 
their name to the Big Red Wrecking 
Crew after demolishing Minnesota 
last week, 54-0. The Nebraska defense 
was superb, holding the Gophers to 64 
yards total. The offense peaked too, 
with 524-yard output. The Combhus- 
kers won't lack incentive in opening 
their Big Eight campaign either. 
Missouri beat them last year, 13-12. 

No. 6 Notre Dame meets Rice. The 
Irish aren’t making hay as easily as 
some expected they would. But the 
time may be right to harvest Rice. 

No. 7 Southern Cal faces Washing- 
ton State at Spokane under the lights. 
Even in a losing effort Iowa decisively 
outgained the Trojans last week. 
Southern Cal has been sluggish on 
offense and overly dependent on big 
plays. If things don’t start improving, 
SC could run into troubles in the Pac: 
8 This game-might be a sneak 
preview. 

No. 8 Florida is at Vanderbilt. The 
Gators' Jimmy Fisher-to-Lee McGriff 
passing combination should go hum- 
ming through Nashville. 

No. § Texas Tech visits Texas A&M. 
The Red Raiders edged Oklahoma 
State last week and are sniffing a 
conference championship. The Aggies 
have their eyes on the same spoils and 
could eke out a victory. 

No. 10 Auburn takes on Kentucky. 
The Tigers seemingly have come 
from nowhere, which is the same 
place they aim to keep their visitors 
from bluegrass country. 
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WIN program 
fails to offer 
immediate hope 


By David R. Francis 


Boston 

Despite his WIN button, Presi- 
dent Ford's new economic pro- 
gram will have approximately 
zero immediate impact on in- 
flation. 

Some longer-term proposals 
that promise to slaughter a few of 
the costly sacred cows in govern- 
ment regulation of industry and 
agriculture could offer con- 
sumers savings in years to come. 

The most controversial propo- 
sal, the 5 percent surcharge on 
the income tax of families earn- 
ing about $15,000 or more, is too 
smaii to have much effect on the 
business cycle. Its revenue pro- 
duction of under $5 billion 
amounts to one-third of 1 percent 
of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services of just over 
$1.4 trillion. 

The smaliness of the proposed 
tax increase is actually a good 
thing. The likelihood that Con- 
gress will not pass it is even 
better. 


That’s -because the United 
States economy is going deeper 
into a recession. A tax hike now, 
though relatively tiny, would tend 
to depress consumer purchases a 
wee bit. . 

' As it is, the real disposable 
income of wage earners (net 
* income after taxes in deflated 
dollars) is down & percent this 
year. By economic standards, 
that’s a lot. Businessmen are 
already feeling the squeeze in 
their sales of appliances and 
other consumer goods. 

As Leif Olsen, chief economist 
of First National City Bank of 
New York, notes, the surcharge is 
“jll-timed."" 

Michael Evans, president of 
Chase Econometrics Associates, 
a subsidiary of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, says that if the tax 
proposals had been multiplied in 
size by five, it would have been ‘“‘a 
disaster.” 

President Ford's political cour- 
age in suggesting a tax hike just 
before an election was consid- 


Ford’s economic plans 
prove disappointment 
to Wall Street brokers 


By Ron Scherer 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

Wall Street would like to have seen 
a “tougher” Ford economic policy. 

“What I would have preferred,” 
says Larry Wachtel of Bache & Co., 
“15 a real bite-the-bullet speech. This 
was not a bite-the-bullet speech.” 
Adds James C, Harris, vice-chairman 
of the board of Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, ‘‘I would think 
President Ford would do something 
stronger — frankly, I’m _ dis- 
appointed." 

Reflecting the Wall Street commu- 
nity's disappointment, the stock mar- 
ket opened Wednesday with the Dow 
average down six points on light 
trading. At the same time, most 
commodity-futures prices opened 
higher, continuing their recent up- 
ward moves. 


Making few waves ; 

While admitting the Ford speech 
was not a tough one, Monte Gordon of 
Dreyfus Corporation says that it “15 a 
small step on a long road.'' He notes 
that Mr. Ford avoided any major 
political controversy, only stirring up 
Congress with his 5 percent income 
surtax, 


“Mr. Ford did not place any ex- 
traordinary burden on Congress,”’ 
Mr. Gordon says, ‘‘and the President 
seemed to be attempting to find 
something that everyone wanted in- 
cluded in the bill. 

“For example, the investment-tax 
credit, changes in the taxable status 
of preferred dividends, and changes 
in the capital-gains tax are all sugges- 
tions most congressmen wili go along 
with.” 


However, Mr. Gordon expects the 
tax surtax, for example, will meet 
with opposition from economists be- 
cause by the time the tax is agreed 
upon, consumption will already have 
been reduced considerably. 


A look toward fall 

Agrees Edmund Morse, director of 
research at Smith, Barney & Co., an 
institutional brokerage house, ‘The 
economy will be in a low state by the 
fall of 1975 and we will be trying to 
come up with ways to increase dis- 
cretionary spending." 

Mr. Morse says the amount of 
money involved, $5 billion, is not very 
significarit anyway. He likewise says 
that Mr. Ford's timing was essen- 
tially wrong in addressing a Congress 
facing election in less than a month. 

Furthermore, he adds, it will be a 
lame-duck Congress untill January. 
“Tt might have made a great State of 
the Union speech,"’ Mr. Morse con- 
cludes. 

Mr. Wachtel at Bache & Co. says 
Mr. Ford's oil conservation pleas 
probably won't work because 
“they're strictly voluntary and every- 
one knows voluntary measures never 
work.,’' 


Savings area ignored 

One area Mr. Harris of Minneapolis 
would have liked to see taken up is 
some form of encouragement in the 
savings area. “Americans could use 
some incentive to save more,” he 
adds. 

Electric utilities should benefit 
some from the investment-tax credit 
and Mr. Ford's suggestion for individ- 
ual states to consider some regulatory 
overhaul. 


Papua New Guinea boosts 
its share of rich mines τ 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Bougainville, Papua New Guinea, 
Papua New Guinea has renego- 
tiated the terms of what is probably 
the world's richest mining operation 
in years. 

Last year the largest shareholder in 
the mine on Bougainville Island, the 
Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation of Britain, 
declared a profit. for its first full 
operating year of $287 million from a 
capital investment of approximately - 
$600 million. 

The follow-up of a first half-year 
profit this year of $177 million from 
the mine’s copper and gold output 
forced the Chief Minister of Papua 
New Guinea, Michael Somare, to de- 
mand a renegotiation of the 
mining agreement concluded in 1967. 


Agreement described 
However, the new agreement still 


leaves the company in a relatively 
comfortable position compared with 


many other multinationals engaged in 
resource exploitation in under 
developed countries. 

Under the original agreement the 
company was given a tax holiday 
which, combined with accelerated 
depreciation provisions, would have 
meant that Papua New Guinea 
would have received no tax revenue 
before 1980. 


Additionally the royalty rate was 
only 1% percent, but the government 
did receive additional revenue from 
the 20 Percent shareholding it pur- 
chased initially. 

The original agreement was signed 
when.Papua New Guinea was under’ 
complete Australian territorial con- 
trol, but since the Whitlam Labor 
government came to power in Decem- 
ber, 1972, internal self-government 
has been granted and full indepen- 
dence is expected within the next sh 
months. 


Unless Mr. higyecailie beeing 


improvement in the original agre 
a there was a strong chance that 


erable. His goal of reducing the 
federal deficit is also noble. 


However, the program could 
have been wiser in its methods. 

Yor one thing, Mr. Ford could 
have sought a genuine tax reform 
‘im Congress, rather than the weak 
bill now moving through the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Instead, he endorsed that 
legislation. 

That bill does offer about $1.6 


billion of relief to lower- and ~~ 


taxp 

tly increasing the minimum 
standard deduction, or low-in- 
come allowance, and by boosting 
the overall standard deduction ta 
17 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come, with a $2,500 ceiling, from. 
15 percent, or $2,000 


It also does phase out the oft | 


depletion allowance, one of the 
more infamous of tax loopholes. 

But it also creates new tax 
privileges for capital gains. This 
is a tax break that mostly benefits , 
the well-to-do. Their plea that 
inflation has hurt their gains, 
probably valid, has touched the 
hearts of the tax committee mem- - 
bers. Inflation, however, has in- 
creased the tax burden of the poor 
and middle-class taxpayer even - 
more. 


s+ 4 & 


The revelations that such 
wealthy individuals as former 
President Nixon and Vice-Presi- 
dent-designate Nelson Rockefel- 


ler paid not one nickel in federal 


income taxes for one year are not 
very old, It is astonishing that 
Congress does not yet seem in- 
clined to really trim the fancy tax 
privileges that provide govern- 


ment welfare for the well-to-do. 

Tax reform is a Held where 
some righteous outrage by- the 
taxpayer might do wonders. 

President Ford has also pro- 
posed some corporate tax 
changes of dubious merit that are 
also not very important in terms 
of the business cycle. 

In effect .he wants Congress to 
take a 5 percent corporate tax 


By Abert ἃ, Forbes, statf artist 


surcharge out of ofie pocket of 
business and pop it back into its 
other pocket through-an increase 
im the investment: tax credit. 
Presumably the distribution of 
jogses and will somewhat 
benefit the firms ‘that need to 
invest much in Plant and equip- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, top economic adviser to 


Preatdent Etsanbower {or 
term, sees these two conx 
taxation changes a3 inconsiat 

There 13 5150 some questic 
to whether business will regi 
so desperate for capital a 
claims..A new study forthe ! 
Foundation holds that the en 
industry should be able:fo of 


able as the recession. cate $2: 


into the denvand for Toney: i 

The President's. program. 
call for some improverent fr 
wemployment-insurance sys 
and an increase in publicsger 
jobs. However, the scale ta 
about — $500 million to ἘΣ bt 
- will ci g0 | far ig meeting 
oem il as ls likely. 

Comments Dr. Otto Nckatel 
Data Resourcea, Inc, Ὁ 
bridge, Mass.: "It is vary,.: 
smal." lt ae he 

What appears promiaing in 
‘Ford package ig his requests 
national commission "8 ἯΙ 
latory reform. 

“Tt wil be 8 joint effort,” 
Ford said, “by the Congress, 
executive branch, and the pri 
sector to identify and ellmir 
existing federal rulea and γε 
lations that increase costs to 
consumer without any good 1 
son in today’s economic climat 

In the current national ¢ 
nomic emergency, a-determi 
President might “juat_ perea 

to rerzove same co 
special privileges of powerful 
dustrial, agricultural, or. la 
interests. oan hoe 


The cost of inflation — in dollars and cents tery 
Business, labor agree. that 
steps are needed to halt érosion 


By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
New York 

Everyone today feels in one way or 
another the heavy crunch of inflation. 
It’s a reality to the child with coms for 
a candy bar, teen-agers planning for 
college or already there, families and 
older Americans retired with fixed 
pension incomes. 

Ordinarily, it is recognized inj διῦσε 
that have to be paid — higher for 
everything. It is measured by the-- 
government’s monthly consumer™ 
price index, a cost-of-living formula ἡ 
that in mid-August reached a record: 
high of 150.2, based on a level of 100 in 
1967. In terms of dollars, that means 
that goods, services, rents, and other 
costs that could be had for $100 in 1967 
would now cost $150.20. That's an. 


increase of 60 percent over seven’. 


years. 
No end in sight 

‘The discouraging thing is, the end is 
not in sight. Despite the steps just 
proposed by President Ford, inflation 
is expected to continue. It may be 
slowed but nobody sees an end of it 
before 1976 or perhaps 1977. 

Recently the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States released 
some estimates of the impact of 
inflation. The figures are politically 
and economically motivated: The 
chamber 15 interested im the congres- 


sional elections this fall and in per" 


suading American workers that con- 
stant pressures for more money in 
pay envelopes — to “keep up with 
inflation” — so stimulate cost rises 
that the increases quickly become 
meaningless. ᾿ 

Although unions disagree with any 
premise that bargaining demands 


should be modified in order to slow 
inflation, they generally agree that 
the chamber’s basic estimates are 
reasonably sound. The dollar has 
shrunk — and is contimzing to shrink. 
Half of all living Americans were 
born before 1946, according to the 
_ chamber, Considering the dollar to 
- “Have been worth its full amount then, 
its value now is only about 40 cents. 
The dropoff was to 73 cents in 1955, 62 
cents in 1965, and now 40 cents or 
perhaps a bit lower. That’s a decline 
of 60 cents in 28 years. Should inflation 
continue at the rate it has soared 
since 1946, according to the chamber, 
the dollar would be worth only about 
16 cents going into the next century. 
Such a continuing decline in the 
dollar's value is not inevitable. Many 
economists concede that it could 
happen, but they say that it is not 


’ likely. The precipitous slide must be 


slowed, if not stopped, they say, by 
more realistic government policies. 

There is, however, a wide range of 
opinions about what would be '‘realis- 
tic” anti-inflation policies. The cham- 
ber's economists cali for an end to 
“excessive federal spending, and par- 
ticularly deficit spending,'' to support 
the value of the dollar. They urge: 
Keep the government's spending 
within its income. 

Labor, on the other hand, sees 
heavy cutbacks in government spend- 
ing as a certain way to bring on a 


depression that would cost the jobs of 
miliions of those now working.- 

Both the chamber and organized 
labor are urging voters to elect 


“enlightened” candidates to Senate 
and House seats next'month — candi- 
dates that both say would take the 
initiative in fighting inflation. 

With a few exceptions, the cham- 
ber’s choices and those af the unions 
differ, The “inflation proof’ Congress 
that the conservative chamber wants 
on Capitol Hii would be made up for 
the most part of different lawmakers 
from those labor has endorsed more 
openly for its own concept of an 
“inflation proof” Congress. 

In its economic argument that pay 
pressures to meet higher costs only 
lead to more frustrations, the cham- 
ber’s economists cite ‘‘the chagrin of - 
the ordinary U.S. citizen Joe," who 
might seem to have been a lucky man 
because of increases in pay he. has 
had over the past 10 years, to match 
increases in the cost of living. But, 
says the chamber, Joe actually hasn't 
been so lucky. His paycheck now does 
not go as far as it used to, 


Whathappened - ᾿ 

The chamber explains it this way: 
Joe went to work in 1084 with pay 
amounting to $10,000 a year. That 
year his income tax was $1,200, his 
social security tax was $174, and his 
take-home pay (gross,earnings less 
18.7 percent in taxes) was $8,626. He 
had that left to spend for living costs. 

Now, 10 years later, with a long 
string of cost-of-living pay increases 
added to his paycheck, Joe earns 
about $15,400, according to the cham- 
ber. But he now pays.a tax of $1;908 to 
the Internal Revenue Service and $737 


Emerging in Papua New Guinea — self- “government and mining a 


his Indigenous coalition government 
would come apart. 

The new agreement provides for 
tax to be peid from last Jan. 1 at the 
normal Papua New Guinea company 
ea atone 

million profit in a full year. On profit 
in excess of this figure the tax rate- 
Will be 70 percent. 


The mine’: 5 main ors body is copper, 
from which Rio Tinto-Zinc managed 


to extract the highest grades before 
the current downturn in copper 
prices. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc, thragh its Austra-. 
Yan subsidiary, Conzine Riotinto of 


Government backing for its negotiat- 
ing posttion, but the Australian Cabi- 
net insisted on staying clear of any- 
ae that might smack of taking 


The chairman of Rio Tinto-Zine, Sir 


Val Duncan, once described’ ‘he Bou- 


gainville mine ag the, jewel: “int the 
crown of the group's fanéiung oper- 
ἃ to 
have left enough spavkte to.allow the ἡ 
emerging nation of Ὁ New 
Guinea to remain fairty attractive to 


overseas investors in these mes of, 


pings πρδαρς resources polt- - 


for social security, or a ἐσίαὶ ἃ 
percent, leaving take-home pe 


$12,758. ‘With the doliar's value ¢ 


the $8,626 he took home 10 years 
While it may argue with the pr 
figures, labor says the game ἢ 
Workers have lost buying power, 


“Jn 20 years, if | ς 
rising at the 10 percent rate, Joe 
have to earn $113,000 a year to! 
pace. Meanwhile, he will. be ps 
out half his earnings in faxes. 
take-home pay of. $57,000- [after 
taxes] will really be worth only § 
. in today's dollars." 

Ttobviously is suggesting that w 
ers must join in the anti-infla 
effort — that year-to-year presi 


τ for more money to keep up with ri 


costs only tend to make costs a 
even faster. 

Some agreement about this is 
ginning to surfa.ce in labor's rank 
file, but it 1s only a minority opinia 


unioriists still holds that. wage est. 
ech greye- Che δον φα οὐ ξιοροϑῦν 


iranian dairy project | 


Kapens Clty, » 
A Kansas City-based esol marectt 
association says it has reached p! 


* milion ; 
Plex in Iran designed to increase t 


‘ammount of: ὙΠ, available for acho 
children. 


The development will involve μ 
portation of American dairy-breedt 
cattle, establishment of a quarantil 
- reception center, and technical’ ‘anal 
ΑΒ for Trantan farmers. - 


Ἢ New Yor 

North American Philips Corp: 

* -vation’sald it has sequired st least £ 
Percent of Magnavox Coripany’s 1 
million Shares outstanding for $6 


ΠΑ Seba: Acnaohean taste ahi 
Which. was extended three times - 


- would disclose-the exact number 0 


‘Magnavox. shares held. - 

The Justice Department is stil 
studying the ‘possibility of ‘anti-trus 
᾿τσιοίομβους nie eee ore : 


meee a 
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Cae, : By Diana Loercher 

Rae : New York 
nee “Photography, 100 years after its 
< tas discovery, is being discovered,” ob- 
ANY ag, served Cornell Capa. with the irony of 
te, | ® Man who has ceased being sur- 
nie prised by anything. Mr. Capa: is the 
See executive director of the newly 
ai founded International Center-of Pho- 
ee «tography (ICP), the first museum in 
aed New York City, and (with the ex- 


ception of the International Museum 
of Photography at George Hastman 
« House in Rochester, N.Y.) the first in 
the country devoted exclusively to 
photography, according to Mr. Capa. 
The center will be located in a six- 
story, early 20th-century Georgian 
town house, formerly the home of the 
Audubon Society and an official New 
York City landmark. Mr. Capa’s crew 


Art 


is busily and minimally 
remodeling the house to suit the needs 
of the center, and as we wandered 
amid the maze of ladders and paint 


over the color of the ‘varnish on ‘the’ 
walis while’ to me the 
significance of the center’s formation. 


such as Life and Look, was ‘‘a major 
blow" to photographic commu- 
nication and underscored the fact that. 
photography should not rely on that 
. particular medium (magazines) in 
- order to reach its audience. The. 


ὅν ‘center tor the dissemination of “docu- 
that is deeply involved with man and: 


Ἐ- _ lis environment. This cuts out com: . 


* mercial and pictorial photography, a3 
well as the art for art’s sake kind. . . . 
I have no negative: feelings toward 


MO 


AMERICAN GRAFFIT!—George-Lucaa's stow rosy look at. 
ἐν rg οἱ ΘῈ ful οἱ chilurper and craa-strip πον. 
ate trends In northern Galfornia, town. 
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= Photos find. 
a world home 


cans, the voluble Hungarian fussed : 


.. The. death of the mass. magazines, -.. 


purpose of the ICP is to provide a - 
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. those who use photography as an art 
form, but my interest is simply not in 


thatarea.”” ᾿ 
Photography and art | ἢ 


' While Mr. Capa applauds this trend 


toward greater appreciation of pho- 


- tography as an art, he feels that it 


should not be confused with the fine 
arts.-K.don't agree with the premise 
that you can use art precepts to judge 
photography. Photography has its 
own aesthetic subjects — it deals with 
reality :‘mainiy — and artistic values 
are not particularly valid. You have 
to accept it on its own terms.” . 


' The’ establishinent of the ICP is 


nevertheless a milestone in the -his- - 


tory: of photography and concrete 
Proof of its steadily rising status as an 
art. For example, both the Museum of 
Modern Art, the only major New York 
museum with an exclusive photogra- 
phy department dating from 1944, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of: Art, 
which subsumed photography under 
“prints'’ until the Department of 


~ Prints and Photographs was set up in 
- 1970, report a substantial increase in - 


the number of photography exhibi- 
tions during the past 10 years.. 
‘Moreover, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, which has tradition- 
ally given photography short shrift, is 
mounting tts-first- major show, “Pho- 
tography ‘in America,” this Novem- 
ber../As: for the galleries, Mr. Capa 
declares that. “seven years ago in 
New York there were two part-time 
photography galleries open at night. 
Now there are about 82." . 


igned photographs’ 

. Mr. Capa also points to the fact that 
signed photographs are becoming 
collectors’ items of an unusual sort. 


“Photography's beauty is that it is 
Umitless. You can keep on printing 


’ from a negative and each print will be 
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By Edward Pieratt, staff photographer 


Director Cornell Capa in an unfilled room of his new photo center 


as good as the last. ... Art has 
become unreachable on the price 
_market, and people are beginning to 
discover that you can buy photo- 
graphs reasonably.” The easy and 
inexpensive reproducability of pho- 
tography makes it the most demo- 
cratic of the arts, and Mr. Capa 
predicts a promising financial future 
for the artistic variety, while freely 
admitting that “our kind will not 
sell.”* 

Mr. Capa’s attitude toward photog- 
raphy is fundamentally humanistic, 
and the center is for him the ultimate 
expression of the concerns which 
have guided his own photographic 
career. On the staff of Life magazine 
for eight years and covering such 


subjects as the Six Day War in Israel, - 


. retarded children, and old age, Mr. 
Capa is also the sole photographer 
and editor of 20 books. He has orga- 
nized such recent exhibitions as 'Je- 
Tusalem: City of Mankind” at the 
Jewish Museum: “Beyond the Great 
Wall: 100 Years of China in Photogra- 
phy” at the Metropolitan: and most 
recently ‘Margin of Life,”’ in collabo- 


ration with demographer J, Mayone,... Γῇ 
᾿ Stycos, on Population and Poverty in-.-- ἢ 


the Americas at the Center for Inter- 
national Relations in New York. 
(These exhibitions now 
book form.) 


War photographers 

In 1966 Mr. Capa, founded the Inter. 
national Fund for Concerned Photog- 
raphy, a nonprofit educational corpo- 
vation, in memory of the famous war 


appear in 


photographers Werner Bischof, David . 
Seymour (Chim), and Mr. Capa's* 


photographers of all ages and nation- 
alities who are vitally concerned with 
their times” and “to promote and 
sponsor photography as a medium for 
revealing the human condition.” 

The ICP is an outgrowth of both the 
fund and its philosophy. To elaborate, 
My. Capa is fond of quoting two of this 
century's greatest. photographers, 
Lewis W. Hine and Edward Steichen. 
The former wrote, “There were two 
things I wanted to do. I wanted to 
show the things that had to be 
corrected. I wanted to show the things 
that had to be appreciated." 

Mr. Steichen proclaimed on the 
occasion of his 90th birthday: ‘When I 
first became interested in photogra- 
phy ... my idea was to have it 
recognized as one of the fine arts. 
Today I don’t give a hoot about that. 
The mission of photography is to 
explain man to man and each man to 
himself. And that is the most com- 
plicated thing on earth and also as 
naive as a tender plant.” 

Mr. Capa commented, shaking his 
head reflectively, ‘‘For a man of his 


multiple talents who wanted all his 
life to have photography accepted as 
an art to come to that realization at 
the age of 90. Like Moses journeying 
to the Promised Land he had seen all 
the landscapes, all the things that his 
life's compassion revealed té him. 

Then he climbs the highest mountain 
and sees ‘That’s what it is.’ ”’ 


Visual imagery 

Mr. Capa continued, “No other 
graphic art form deals with reality 
like photographs do, a visual image 
with or without commentary that can 
inform man about himself. Through 
the commitment, courage, and devo- 
tion required in eye-witness photogra- 
phy, we can bring back images we 
wouldn’t otherwise of both political 
and social content. ... I don't bring 
you back just the facts. My visual 
commentary is what you're looking 
at. Ithas an unusual, Personal point of 
view. ΑἹ] photographers who have 
learned to read and write with light 
have developed an individual, human- 
istic attitude toward the world and 


can express it in images — That's the 
kind of photography I'm after.'* 

The center, made possible through 
seed grants from six foundations, will 
concentrate on four major areas of 
activity: exhibition, education, publi- 
cation, and archival preservation. 
The ICP's lecture and workshop pro- 
gram began last week, and the in- 
augural exhibitions, Henri Cartier. 
Bresson’s ‘Apropos USSR" and 
“Classics of Documentary Photogra- 
phy" open on Oct. 30. As in everything 
else, Mr. Capa has very definite ideas 
about the center's exhibition policy. 
He plans to run both group and one- 
man shows of a ‘‘thematic” nature, 
some of them commissioned and 
many trom abroad. In the group 
shows "The work of each photogra- 
pher will be presented like a one-man 
show within the framework of the 
theme. I feel strongly that an exhibi- 
tion should present not the editor's 
world but the photographer’s," Mr. 
Capa declared, summarizing a life- 
time of dedication to the integrity of 
private vision. 


By Dave Sterritt 


Eskimo life has not often been the 
subject of American movies. Robert 
Flaherty’s 'Nonook of the North’ 
remains a major classic, and is one of 
the few works to be admired equally 
by documentary and fiction-film 
aficlonadoes. But that’s about it, 
aside from some minor snowshoe 


brother Robert. The fund's stated - epics that nobody remembers very 
Purpose was ‘‘to excourage and assist 
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*) well. 

. Thus the field has stayed wide open 
for any filmmaker who dared take the 
Plunge into those icy waters. It's 

, Strange that so few have seized the 
opportunity, because Eskimo life is 
jammed with sure-fire movie mate- 

_ Yial. Aside from the educational po- 
tential of Eskimo-orlented films, 

‘there exist all kinds of Hollywoodish 


᾿ possibilities. For adventure, there’s 
the man-against-blizzard angle. For 
melodrama, there's the struggie-for- 
survival-in-frigid-wilderness idea. 
And for sheer visual appeal, there's 
the frozen beauty of snow-covered 
Plain meeting ice-blue sky — the kind 
.of unworldly panorama that motion 
Pictures thrive on. 
Well, 1974 bas brought a major new 


Eskimo-life movie, It's called ‘The 
White Dawn,’ and it’s just loaded with 
these and other themes, gimmicks, 
and action-movie doings. In fact, it’s 
so freighted with gewgaws that it 
scarcely gets off the ground. It has all 
the makings of a grizzled actionfest, 
but gets mired in its own ambitions. 
Rooted in action 

Evidently director Philip Kaufman 
intended “‘The White Dawn” to be a 
definitive Hollywood-Hskimo movie 
— one that would sympathize with its 
Eskimo surroundings, while staying 
rooted in action-movie convention. To 
this end he has developed his Eskimo 
characters with some akill, and with 
obvious respect for their environ- 
ment, history, and customs. But Mr. 
Kaufman varnishes this authentic 
subject matter with a thick Hollywood 
style, painting over the film's genuine 
elements with a slick and glossy 
veneer. Though the Eskimos are by 
far the most interesting people in the 
Picture, the focus stays ‘on a group of 
whalers lost in the arctic wastes — 
rather unoriginal movie characters. 
And, though these men are not the 
most lovable bunch we've seen lately, 
the film consistently presents their 
emotions and sentiments as being 
somehow more “worthy” than those 
of their superstitious Eskimo hosts. 
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Saturday. 
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The White Dawn’—Eskimo epic 


Timothy Bottoms, Warren Oates, 
and Lou Gossett play the wandering 
whalers, unevenly. They are stuck in 
formula roles, but — to their credit 
and Mr. Kaufman's — most of the 
characters retain some three-di- 
mensionality even when the plot gets 
tritest. A gang of fascinating new 
faces play the Eskimo tribesmen, 
vividly evoking an American culture 
most Americans know far too little of. 


Hven more vivid is the stark black- . 


and-white prologue, which sets a 
mood of frosty adventure that the rest 
of the movie sadly fails to live up to. 

Incidentally, parts of ‘‘The White 
Dawn" proved too vivid for some 
early viewers — a couple of brief 
scenes, dealing with the Eskimo wife- 
sharing tradition, have earned the 
film an “R” rating. Though the R was 
upheld on appeal, at least one movie 
advisory publication has counseled tts 
readers to disregard the rating. In 
fact the relevant scenes are not: 
“necessary'’ to the film as a whole, 
but they are brief and apparently 
accurate sociologically. - 

In sum, ''The White Dawn” moves 
by leaps and lurches, old cliches often 
replacing new insights. But those 
wonderful Eskino actors and frozen 
landscapes lend some weight and 
substance to a movie that makes too 
little of such rich natural resources. 
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Crossword 


The Christian Science Monitor 
“... Sir. Enoticed you staring at your ‘La Petite’ steak . . .”" 


y Edith Dimling 


ACROSS 
1 Sailors 
5. Dance step 
8 Sister (Abbr. 
LL. Enough: arch 
12. ---Khan 
13. Arnold Palmer, 
eg. 
14. Member of intel. 
ligentsta 
17. Resembling lead 
18. Short comedy 
sketch 
19. Work unit 
21, Mister: Sp. 
24. Animal pouch 
27. Purpose 
29. Prima donna 
30. False conception 
32. Gemma: biol, 
34. Cian 
35. Latin 
37. Mine: it. 
39. Russian weight 
41. Festoons 
- Links the 
Mediterranean 
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Answer block appears among advertisenrents 


and Red 
Sea (3 wds.) 


. Consume 

. Compass μοιπὶ 
. Portico 

. Soft drink 

. Perceive 

. Tiller 


DOWN 
1. Linden tree 
2. English Princess 
3. Roster: Brit. 


4. Ingmar Bergman, 


eg. 
5. Companion 
6. Mellows 


7. Grain bags 

8. Russian satellite 

9. Masculine name 

10. Ancient Roman 
sun-god 

15. Northern —_con- 

Stellation 

16. Knotted 

20. Bearing plate 

22. Egg: comb. form 

23. Sped 

24. Form of address 

25. Fuss 

26. Vie 

28. Silent 

31. S.E. Asian country 

33. ---jockey 

36. Speech parts 

38. Accolade 

40. Valley: Brit. 

2. Prior to: pref. 

43. Jail: Brit. 

44, Bang 


47. Alphabet fetter 


Japanese 
fisherfolk 


. Cling to 


old values 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Higashi Ichiki, Japan 
Japan's spectacular economic 
growth of the past two decades has 
introduced television and electric rice 
cookers to this far southern corner of 
“mainland Japan" and has brought 
some spillover of the new affluence to 
nearby hot-springs resorts. 
Otherwise. however, this little fish- 
ing village on the East China Sea 
remains untouched. The men are still 
exclusively fishermen, and _ the 
women are mothers — and driers of 
the fish their husbands bring back 
from the sea. Unlike most rural 
Japanese, Higashi Ichiki people do 
not have part-time jobs in factories. 
They do not even have rice fields on 
the side. 


Still only 5 yen 

Here shiny purple eggplants still 
cost only 5 yen [1695 than 2 cents) 
apiece at Kohamas'’ store. Tomatoes 
cost 30 yen (10 cents) for a bag of 20. 
And if strangers to the village express 
@ special liking for some of the store's 
dark sugar bread, Tachiko Kohama is 
apt to invite the strangers in, serve 
them the bread and tea gratis, and 
offer them an especially large tomato 
as well. 

Mrs. Kohama proudly introduces 
her daughter-in-law and grandchil- 
dren when they appear from the 
house at the back of the store. She 
explains that the children like their 
Srandfather better than their grand- 
mother because he doesn't scold 
them. 


Grandfather, who is a member of 
the local assembly, 15 busy with an 
election campaign just now and is 
away from the store a lot, buthe roars 
up on his motorcycle just long enough 
to deliver a box of bananas and give 
his grandaughter a quick hug. 

When Mrs. Kohama married a 
Higashi ichiki man and moved here 
from near Tokyo just after World War 
, she found it impossible to under- 
stand the southern dialect. Now, how- 
ever, she says she speaks it so well 
that she has forgotten standard Japa- 
nese. 


Outside the houses around Ko- 
hamas’ store round trays of unshelled 
rice, beans, arid herbs are drying in 
the sun. Onions, garlic, and upside- 
down umbrellas are hung under eaves 
to dry. Farther away from the houses, 
chicken dung is also drying in the sun. 
for use as fertilizer. 

Down the road, village women are 
spreading out tiny iriko fish on gauze 
sheets on top of vast bamboo plat- 
forms. The women, swathed from 
head to toe against the hot sun, deftly 
flip a tray of fish into the air and 
spread them evenly over the cloth. 

Mrs. Keiko Kawabata explains that 
the fish are boiled first, then dried for 
three days. If it rains during this 
period, the women must quickly ga- 
ther up the gauze sheets and refrig- 
erate the fish until good weather 
comes again. She smiles as she shows 
off the fine fish she wili serve her 
family that evening. 


The Kohamas and the Kawabatas 
are content with the quiet life of 


‘Medieval’ fortress built 
by Sunday school pupils 


By Lou Torok 
Specialto 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Cincinnati 
Last year, about 80,000 people came 
here from all over the U.S. to see 

Castle LaRoche. Their interest may 
stem from the fact that there aren't 
too many castles in this part of the 
world. More likely, however, they 
want to see the fortress that one man 
built — with the help of a constructian 
crew of several generations of neigh- 
borhood youngsters. 

+ Surprisingly enough, Harry D. An- 
drews, designer and builder of the 
castle, was neither an architect nor a 
designer when he got the idea, back in 
1927. Indeed, he was an editor for 
Standard Publishing Company in Cin- 
cinnati. On the side, he taught a 
Sunday school class. While searching 
for a way to inspire his Sunday pupils, 


. he hit on the idea of telling them tales 


of the knights of medieval times. The 
boys loved the stories so much that 
Mr. Andrews decided to build them 
their own castle. 


Site located 


He found just the right site in a 
gentle valley overlooking the Little 
Miami River near Loveland, Ohio. 
There was plenty of stone for building 
on the property, and the soil was good 
for growing things. At first, Mr. 
Andrews figured he could build his 
castle by himself. But he hadn't 
reckoned with his Sunday school boys 
— they wanted to help, too. 

Thirty-eight years later, Castie La- 
Roche is still being worked on. 

“Perhaps it will never be finished,"” 
said Mr. Andrews on a recent Satur- 
day afternoon ashe guided visitors 
through his fortress — taking time out 
to check the progress of bricks hard- 
ening in the milk-carton molds. ‘“The 
boys and I are putting up a new wing 


: which they expect to finish in 1981.” 


Test of courage 


Castile LaRoche 15 a busy place. By 
day, tourists file through its halis; at 
night, nervous campers test their 
courage by staying there. 

All in all, it keeps Mr. Andrews 
pretty busy. In 1955, he retired trom 
is job and moved full time into 
LaRoche. Adopting the title of senes- 
chai, “‘the man who manages the day- 
to-day affairs of a king,” he now 
dedicated himself to finishing the 
castle, writing poetry, and conducting 
meetings of the “Knights of the 
Golden Trail," a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for boys that grew from Mr. 
Andrews’s first Sunday school class. 

Other castle activities inchide 2 
monthly newsletter and two annual 
Meetings to bring young and old 
members together. There is also a 
scholarship fund which may one day 
defray college expenses for young 
“knights,” 

To Mr. Andrews this serious side of 
Castle LaRoche may be most impor- 
tant. But to the children who visit his 
“home” it’s pure romance. 

“Children love Castle LaRoche be- 
cause there are so many exciting and 
interesting places to poke their heads 
into,” says castle guide Tom Harvie, 
14, “You never know what you'll 
uncover there.” 


Higashi Ichiki. But the young people 
are more impatient. The bright lights 
of the city are irresistibie to most of 
them, and they drift off to jobs in 
nearby Kagoshima City and distant 
Osaka and Tokyo. Few come back 
until they get much older: 

Mrs. Kohama’s niece speaks for her 
generation when she says she finds 
Higashi Ichiki dull. A- fresh-faced 
young woman who hasn’t yet caught 
the reserve of city. People, Itsuko 
Kohama went off to Tokyo with two 
friends right after high aehool to work 
as a check-out gir] in a supermurket. 
She liked living in Tokyo because tt's 
lively there. In this village life is slow, 
and as her present resortwaitress job 
runs until 9 p.m., she doesn't have 
time to have fun. : 


Time to return 


Ttsuko-san came back after two 
years and ten months in Tokyo only 
because her parents thought it was 
time for her to return. The implica- 
tion is that she should marry a local 
boy and stay near home, but her 
parents do not yet have anybody 
special in mind. Most of Itsuko-san's 
friends have moved away, and she 
would go to Tokyo again if she got the 
opportunity. ᾿ 

Mrs. Kohama understands her 
niece's feeling. but she doesn't share 
it at all, She has come to have a strong 
attachment to her adopted village. 
She goes away once every four years 
to visit her family grave near Tokyo, 
and every time, she says, ‘'as soon as 
Tleave this place I already mivs it.” 


.. + This itile fishing vil- 
lage on the East China 
Sea remains untouched. 
The men are still ex- 
clusively fishermen, and 
the women are... driers 
of the fish their hus- 
bands bring hack from 
the sea.... 
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* 9th century Armenian monastery overlooks Lake Sevan 


- the poet 
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Ttwasa cold winter 


ina lonely house {ri Siberia. Ὁ 


They told me:/Wait. - 
Good Gays wil one, 


did. . 


Bey, Listen tome 
Fexiat too. ἫΝ 


phy anid: Of course, Idiot, 
* put we're building the country 

.with the people and : 
᾿ the 


breadandlamb. . 


Allright: Keep it. 
Take it. Allof it: 


- my plowing, τ their. . 
my sweat andheavirig breath. .. 


Let it be yours, my 00] 
But listen to me too... 


: The following poem, translated from the Armenian by 
..:Diana Der Hovanessian, ἰ a sensitive and remarkable 
:. statement of protest from Soviet Armenia. The atalag 8 ζῶ 
poet writing under-a pseudonym Is not known. 
ete mn ae appeared In a literary weekly, Navin, . 


AY caries “Mount Ararat,” where Noah's Ark tradi- 
nally landed, and ‘“Massis” sre interchangeable names 
7 fo “their” mountain. . 
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- Isn't there a rest-stop 


ments of dott seimatulate graceful- 


on in Armenian.. 


and wish to rest a minute. 


to the world 
and want tobe, 


_ rush of Ilyich. 
The problem is 


not a People. 


as six take away six -. 


T'mamanandI've come 


want toliveas man. — 


‘The question is not about 

the coming and going. 

of a moment in its tum. 

Hike the forward and beckward 


to keep my Hfehuman. . 2) τρὶς Θ᾿ 
I'ma man, understand that, i ἢ 


formed with great composure. Un- 
like the plovers (peewits or ‘“‘tewits” 
as:thay are known locally) which 
indulge in twisting and toppling 
melodramas, apparently tormented 
with fright, the curlew’s urgency 
seems to be more of an unexpected 
ritual, performed .with little per- 
turbation. Its smooth flight displays 
no-panic; rather more a deliberate 
tranquillity. And it resettles itself on 
a wall, obviously nowhere near the 
nest, with impassive neatness. 

But this is not to convey the idea 


patie ae 
Photo by Charfotte Salkowsk! 
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Yer know me 


“Miss, yer know me... .” I 
heard this so often when 1 was 
teaching in England. It was al- 
most any child’s opening remark 
— even when he knew very well 
that I knew him. The school was 
a large one, in a poor neighbor- 
hood. Classes were too big, and 
teachers all too busy. Families of- 
ten had five, six, seven children; 
so parents — and most of the 
mothers worked teo — didn’t have 
much time to spare. Very soon I 
understood what that ‘'Miss, yer 
know me. . .” was really saying. 
It meant: Focus on me. Don’t 
half listen to me. Please, please 
have time to notice me. 

I was new and found teaching 
hectic at times. But I had just be- 
gun the study of Christian Sci- 
ence, and J knew from its teach- 
ing that God had the answer to 
all needs. And that to feel like an 
individual who mattered was a 
need that God, the all-loving 
Father-Mother, would supply. I 
could give love, time, patience. 

“Yes, I know you, and I like 
you, too.” 

And the more I knew what 
really supplied the need, the 
more it freed me to be Jess tense 
and to have more time. But the 
one never-failing, all-satisfying 
relationship is that between God 
and man — God's idea, God’s be- 
loved child. This relationship can 
never be crowded out or intruded 
upon by any other relationship. 
God knows and loves man, the 
spiritual man of His creating. 
This is our real identity -- the 
spiritual expression of God, di- 
vine Truth and Love. And be- 
cause God is everpresent, we can 
turn to Him at any time. - 

Christ Jesus described God’s 
care for the individual in terms 
that bring reassurance to every 
hungering heart. He said, ‘‘Even 
the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered."" 

Pressures that build up in a 
free society, as well as those that 
exist in authoritarian states, can 
seem to negate individuality. But 
the. person who knows that. his 
relationship with God. is inde- 
structible will find that his indi- 
viduality is safe, too. Man is 
never separated from God, the 
source of all individuality. Man 
does not form his own individ- 
uality — nor does society form it, 
nor the state. God forms all there 


Green Is a feel 
Midst, midway and most 


It is a feel. 
Not loud or dissonant of touch 


Dewy green. 


And facets my fields of furniture 
I sit on, softly. 


natural, or artificial, sounds which 
hint at a more poignant freedom. 
Such untempered cries of arrival 
are designed for expanse and vul- 
nerable places. 

And they make another sound. 
Often you can hear it after dark in 
summer. No verbal equivalent could 
be ee — bubbling sound — 
yes; jut any suggestion of 
inconsequ 


unutterably, far away. 
Christopher Andreae 


is of man, including that essential 
identity that distinguishes him as 
ἃ Spiritual idea from all other 
spiritual ideas of the divine Mind. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, says: “Man has an im- 
mortal Soul, a divine Principle, 
and an eternal being. Man 
has perpetual individuality; and 
God's Jaws, and their intelligent 
and harmonious action, constitute 
his individuality in the Science of 
Soul." In Christian Science 
Soul" is another name for God. 

God knows the real! individ. 
uality of everyone. And it is a far 
more wonderful being than most 
of us can imagine. Our true spiri- 
tual selfhood can never be impris- 
oned, frustrated, burdened, ne- 
giected, or banished, because it is 
of God's own knowing and there- 
fore utterly safe. 

Christ Jesus proved this. The 
very worst that state and society 
could do became opportunities for 
him to demonstrate his own in- 
violate identity. His identity is 
safe with God always. And in his 
resurrection Jesus showed for al} 
ages the indestructibility and 
grandeur of true individuality. He 
gave humanity new insights into 
the capabilities of man. 

Man, as defined in Christian 
Science, could never be a tool of 
the state. His individuality can 
never be coded into a computer; 
nor can he ever be identified by a 
9-digit Social Security number. 
God’s man, the only man there 
really: is, is individualized and 
identified by God. He is in- 
dispensable to God's purpose be- 
cause he expresses God. 


‘Luke 12:7; "No and Yes, p. 11. 


Daily Bible verse 


Shew thy marvellous lovingkind- 
ness. ... Keep me as the apple of 
mas Θ, hide me under the shad- 

of thy wings.—Ps, 17:7, 8 


The Christian Science Sen- 
tinel is written for every- 
body. Especially for those 
who feel the spiritual side of 
life is important. 

Its articles are current. 
And healing. They cover 
such topics as decision-mak- 
ing, pressure in business, 
bringing up children, spirit- 
ual growth, and pbysical 
healing. In fact, every issue 
of the Sentinel includes first 
hand experiences of people 
who are learning and prov- 
ing God’s love for man. 

If you'd like the oppor- 
tunity to read something 
that’s written from a de- 
cidedly spiritual basis, we'll 
send a current copy of the 
Sentinel to you, free, with- 
out obligation. Simply send 
us the coupon below. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SENTINEL 
One Ni Street 

Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 

ATT: Circulation Department 
Please eend me, without obliga- 
tion, a free copy of the Sentinel. 
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WIN 


The test of President Ford’s 
package proposals to beat in- 
Mation will le in the extent to 
which the American people and 
the Congress accept them and do 
their part. The outlook is not the 
rosiest. 

Already there are doubts that 


his modest program calis for the . 


. kind of bold measures required to 
meet the urgent demands of the 
hour. Mr. Ford himself says in- 
flation now threatens to destroy 
“our country, our homes, our 
property, and finally our national 
pride’ as much as any wartime 
enemy. 

Yet the means of ‘‘massive 
mobilization'' scarcely seem com- 
mensurate with the stated threat. 
The President has still to demon- 
strate his determination to tackle 
inflation by removing the costly 
built-in-government privileges for 
industry, agriculture and labor. 


Especially disappointing is Mr. 
Ford's failure to deal with the 
energy crisis in drastic, com- 
prehensive terms. This thorny 
question has been deferred for his 
new national energy board to work 
out. 

That said, however, we must 
move forward where it is possible 
to do so. Clearly the President 
wants to try the voluntary way — 
to keep government control of 
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people's lives to a minimum — 
and we can only support that effort 
and urge every American and 
lawmaker to join in it. 

For the general public, the goal 
he sets is easily obtainable — a 5 
percent cut in the waste of food 
and a 5 percent reduction in the 
use of fuel. This is a scant min- 
imum and hardly involves real 
sacrifices. Most citizens can do 
much more — and help achieve the 
White House target of reducing 
foreign oil imports by one million 
barrels a day by the end of 1975. 

Congress, too, now has the ur- 


"gent task of legislating the Presi- 


dent’s program, 

those proposals it deems weak and 
especially tackling those struc- 
tural reforms — in agriculture, 
regulatory agencies and antitrust 
programs — that could have a 
positive impact on the economy. 

The legislators will not do much 
until after the election and after 
they hear out their constituents. 
But it is hoped they will return to 
‘Washington prepared todealvigor- 
ously with what the President has 
given them. 

There may not be universal 
enthusiasm for Mr. Ford's first 
major legislative effort since 
coming to office. But the nation 
must begin somewhere. Let’s give 
WIN — Whip Inflation Now — 8 


try. 


. and Mr. Ford’s strategy 


An explanation for the mildness 
of Mr. Ford's specific economic 
proposals may 116 in two factors: 
First, as the weeks of summitry 
wore on it became clear that 
recession rivaled inflation as the 
immediate economic challenge. 
Second, the Ford administration 
was not dissuaded from the hold- 
over Nixon economic viewpoint 
that restraint in monetary pol- 
icy would have to do most of the 
work in curbing inflation. md 

Theproposals: _ 

Wage-price council. As a top 
priority Mr. Ford is asking his 
new inflation-monitoring agency 
to scrutinize the impact of White 
House and federal agency actions. 
The council will follow wage and 
price decisions in the private econ- 
omy too, But the emphasis stops 
short of strong wage and price 
controls, the leading counter 
proposal to the Ford-Nixon-pre- 
ferred reliance on monetary and 
fiscal restraint for fighting in- 
flation. 

The budget. Through the sum- 
mits, it was generally agreed that 
overspending may have been a 
cause of inflation in the past, but 
that this year’s budget of $805 
billion was not itself all that in- 
flationary. Mr. Ford apparently is 
not pushing hard for his $5 billion 
budget cut. He has in effect told 
Congress to agree to the cut in 
exchange for his proposals for 
where to cut it. 

Taxmeasures. The Treasury 
would clear an estimated $5 billion 
from a one-year, 5 percent tax 
surcharge on corporate income 


and personal incomes over. 


$15,000. The revenue would not be 
intended to make up for a failure 
to cut the budget, but would pay 
for such proposals as longer unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and 
creation of community improve- 
ment jobs when unemployment 
exceeds 6 percent. Passage of the 
tax surcharge is problematic. 
Congress has been pushing and 
hauling over its tax reform mea- 
sure, and the President’s proposal 
could get lost in the House Ways 
and Means Committee shuffle. 


Bird ΠΗ 


Amid all the gloomy talk of 
world inflation and depression, it 
is good for the soul to hear a bright 
tale of rescue in the Swiss Alps. 

Thousands of swallows, it 
seems, were too tired, cold and 
hungry to fly over the majestic 
mountains. To help them reach the 
sumy Mediterranean, Swiss Rail- 
ways and Swissair have been fer- 
rying them by rail and com- 
mercial airliner. Local Zurich po- 
lice detected the plight of the 
exhausted birds and a public ap- 
peal sent bird lovers scurrying to 
collect and care for them. 

If such compassion, energy and 
determination could be mustered 
on the human scene as well, what 
mountain of challenge would be 


“oohightoscale? 


Also, with a recession building in 
the economy end unemployment 
rising, the failure of the President 
to tie the tax surcharge specific- 
ally enough to tax relief for those 
hardest hit by economic trends 
could stall the proposal. 

Economic bottlenecks. The 
President has called for an attack 
on the way government itself, 
through legislation and its regu- 
latory agencies, has stifled com- 
petition. Import quotas and truck- 
ing regulations are but two ways 
government action keeps prices 
unneccessarily high. The Presi- 
dent also promised a stiffer 
antitrust policy and asked for 
sharper antitrust penalties for 

ons and individuals. An- 
titrust action is one area the ad- 
ministration itself can carry the 
ball, and so Mr. Ford will be 
watched for his ancerust ageres- 
siveness. 

Housing. Mr, Ford wants to 
make more home mortgages eli- 
gible for government backing. 
This would help the housing in- 
dustry a little, but would far from 
make up for the disproportionate 
burden which the housing industry 
and home buyers have had to bear 
through the government’s tight 
money, high interest rate policy. 

Energy. The goal of voluntarily 
curbing oil use and thereby oil 
imports by 1 million barrels a day 
is laudable. But-a voluntary plan 
does not promise much price le- 
verage against the oil cartel. The 
plan to end the use of oil for 
generating power by 1980 raises 
questions about environmental 
risks in hasty exploitation of coal 
reserves and in nuclear plant 
safety. Mr. Ford Has yet to come 
forth with a full-scale energy pro- 
gram that includes such measures 
as mass transit funding and auto 
weight limits, on which a long- 
range energy program must be 
based. 

Capital supply. The proposal to 
increase the investment tax credit 
to'10 percent, despite the belief of 
some economists that the rate 
should not be tampered with, 
would enco' the expansion of 
productive capacity and make it 
easier for utilities to shift from oll 
to coal. 

Food production. The President 

proposed boosting food production 
in the U.S. by lifting acreage 
limits on crops like rice and pea- 
nuts, and by fertilizer allocations. 
Experts doubt that gains under the 
would be large. The 
President did not sufficiently ad- 
dress the inflationary impact ‘of 
agribusiness, responsible for the 
large hikes in the price of food 
= after they leave the 


“Ta. “gum, Mr. Ford's specific 
proposals do not mark a radical 
turn from the recent policies of 
fiscal and monetary restraint. 
They appear to indicate that the 
administration will rely largely on 
the restraints glready cranked 
into the economy to curb inflation 

in coming months. 


“First the blade, then the ear, ATE then the full grain in the ear” 


Gonion ond commentary 


‘And if it works ἢ be able to use the button 
over again in 76. How's ne for economy?” 


fhe nations 


The danger road 


By Joseph Ὁ. Harach 


It was inevitable and under- 
standable in view of the background 
that President Ford would ask the 
grain traders to call off thelr proposed 
big grain sale to the Soviet Union, 

And it was equally inevitable and 
understandable that a quick stop was 
put to the ides of strip mining Mon- 
tana for coal to Japan. 

The 1972 Soviet grain deal is a 
painful! memory to many pe 
including the ἤξερα who sold 
their wheat at the old low price. The’ 
rise when the news of the deal broke 
was the beginning of the general rise 
in commodity prices which contrib- 
uted to today’s massive inflation. 
President Ford had no practical 
choice. He had to use his 
influence to call off another big sale of 
American grain to the Soviets. It 
would have been politically impos- 
sible for him to do anything else, 

Strip mining already has a bad 
name in the United States, Americans 
generally will tolerate it if convine 
that it is necessary to keep American 
homes, factories and automobiles 
working. But to destroy Montana's 
superb scenery for the sake of out- 
siders — is just as politically intoler- 
able as another grain sale to the: 
Soviets would have been. It's aston- 
ishing that anyone even thought of 
offering strip mined.coal to a foreign. 
consumer, That ls the sort of thing 
smart companies hire expensive pub- 
ic relations advisers to keep them. 


from doing. 

Yet it is also most important to bear 
in mind that this is precisely the kind 
of action which turned the stock 
market collapse of 1929 into the great 
depression of the thirties. 

In the wake of the stock market 
collapse the United States ied the 
parade of industrial countries into 


were put up in the Hawley-Smoot act" 


of 1980. America’s trading partners . 


felt that they had to follow auit.. 
Everyone put up tariffs, embargoes 
and quotas. World trade came almost 
toa halt, 

The depression did not begin with’ 
the stock market collapse of 1929. ‘The 
depression only came in 1982. aa 


Mirror.of opinion 


Nobody goes to the ironm: 
because he wants a loaf of bread. . 

But a great many of us, troubled by. 
inflation, turn for an answer to the 
politicians. = 

T want to suggest that it isn’t their 
kind of-:problem — that the answer to 
it (if there is one) will have littie to do 
with new laws and policies. ... At 
heart, it's a religious: and moral 
problem: its solution (if any) will be 
found in the kind of en kept by 
priests and preachers and prophets 
and moralists. At best, politicians and 
parliaments can mitigate the dam-. 
age: See cee eo i tienen OF th 
problem. 

What is inflation, after all? t's an 
economist's word for over-con- 
sumption; for living beyond your 
income; for taking more out of the 
kitty than you put in. This has become 
8. near-univarzal habit in “developed” 
countries: in ours more than mist. 
The fact is that we've all got ideas. 


[ied x ae] 


* and 


We talk about the "crash’’ of 1929, 
But the stock market never knew the 
worst until 1982. For example (using 
round figures) in 1929 General Motors 
dropped from its high of 92 to a low of 
38, But in 1982 it went from 25 down to 
8. RCA went from 115 to 26 in 1929, and 
from 18 down to 2 in 1982. U.S. Steel 
showed a similar record. Ita high in 
1928 was 262 and its low was 160. It 
began 1032 at 58 and ended at 21. The 
truly big losses came in 1982 well after 
the Hawley-Smoot tariffs had plunged 
the world into economic autarchy. 


The word autarchy is translated in 
the dictionary as meaning self-suffi- 
ciency. In the name of self-sufficiency 
then, the United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and ali the 
rest built barriera against each other. 
And they all sank individually into the 
depths of the depression. In Germany, 
it brought Hitler to power. 


Today the older statesmen remem- 
ber the story of the origins of the 
Great Depression. Everyone who 
takes the trouble to read the history of 
those times learns the right lesson. In 
this modern, industrialized world 
there is no such thing as economic 


self-sufficiency. The nations are inter-" 


dependent. Autarchy simply doesn't 
work. It only makes bad matters 
worse. Britain and Japan are the 
most on others. They must 


import food and raw materials to live. . 


They must export finished goods to 
pay for their food and raw materials. 
The United States and France are 
probably the least dependent on oth- 
ers. Both can feed themselves without 
imports. But both must import many 
of their industrial requirements. 
France has no oil at all. The United 
States uses more than it produces. 


The veterans of the '80’s remember 
the lesson. But so far we are well into 
a declining stock market and on the 
threshold of rising unemployment 
and declining industrial activity. And 
ΒΟ far none of the lessons from the 
*80’s has been put into practice. There 
is a lot of talk. As yet the talk is still to 
be translated in cooperative action. 
Any ban on exports is 8. step down the 


danger road. 


parmit 
longed stalemate whieh 
1867 atx-day war tacceur’ age 


which ee Denied anes tne 
 Haengagemen 


ent nearly. 


defenss over the next four years if . 


there is no settlament, must face the 
prospect in cage of war of bombard: 
ment of most of her cities by Soviet 


during the past year clearly shows, 
wants to get on with reconstruction 
and development nninterrupted ‘by 


vulnerable than Iaraaii cities. 

The Soviets will do their best to 
maintain their position in thosa Arab 
states where they have one and will 
not risk it by denying them arms or 
opposing their ‘just demands.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, the Kremlin is acutely 
aware that another twar in the Middle 
Bast could bring about the gravest 
sort of U.S.-Soviet confrontation. It 
will therefore alao do what it can to 
avoid war. . 

The United States knows that its 
successful efforts to maintain good 
relations with both Israelis and Arabs 


many 
perienced observers rate the pie 
of war within the next six to twelve 
months at 50-60, and some rate them 
much higher. Why? Wssentlally for 
two reasons. 

First, it 15 unrealistic to expect, in 
light of Arab military successes in the 
October war, of the enormous eco- 


Readers write: 


Let Nixon come home: 


I am surprised at the -vencin ex- 


been a great plea for : “amnesty” for 
those who refused ἴο serve 


“Mr, Nixon's crime was: trying to 
Protect those who mistakenly thought 
they were serving him, which was a 
rae and he has paid dearly for 

‘Some madi le a hero of Eltsberg for 


to steal papers and failed have had to 
serve time in fail, and even those who 
were even remotely connected with 
the episode, or learned. of it after- 
ward, are now to be ace 


The moral problem. of inflation 


. above our station; we have come to 


take for granted a quite fanciful and 
unrealistic notion of the ‘‘standard of 
Living” to which we are entitled, as 
though by divine right. Why shouldn’t 
I have fillet steak for dimer every 


. day? Why .shouldn't I have a jet- 


holiday in Mallorca, every year? Why 
should I work long hard hours at some 
dreary job, and for a low wage? 


’ Alas, there's no “should” or 
“shouldn't” about it. The facts of 
arithmetic are what they are. The 
world simply can’t provide all that 
many fillet steaks, and its reserves of 
jet-fuel are running low: There’s no 
question of moral entitlement at any 
point. Each man is in this world naked 
until somebody does 
something about it, something which 
will usually be difficult and laborious: 

no kind of society can be kept in being 
unless a very Jarge proportion of its 
people are prepared to work hard at 


monotonous tasks for a fairly anal - 


economic To resent this ia to 


make 


Overlooking these realtijes and lv- 
ing as a man who inherited a thousand 


poundsand then proceeded! to live it up as 
at a hundred pounds a dag, : swe have — 
built into the structures of our society 


the deadly. gins of pride, ἄν. ava- 
rice, gluttony and sloth. peppers 


debt; "and the princiste (cogamertad 
by .every Christian moralist):, 


‘In 80. far a8 those two. prinetples 
retumi to power, in sodas authoos Sve 
deadly sins are repented, the problem 
will simply. seams: to 


a 
exist. . 


_ Jet him come home.” 
‘ashington 


reward. 
resent the fact that two auid two don't © 
fifteen. . 


agers 
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_ Τρ author of this y 
from a background of 40} years 
a United States diplomat. 
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ion vent to prison, et tuiwbers 
Ἰδὲ “Justine be dome, 


achievement was ending ἃ ye 
of war and freeing the puscper + 
bringing them home. Let's 

Nixon from hate and Tecan 
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' Letters expressing i 
views are paicome: ‘ 
ceives editorial - con 
though only αὶ eciection’ μι 
published and none inefiy 
acknowledged, All are sue 
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ered, we are in a’ bad way indeed. The 
answer to inflation-is.to be.sought in 
their. κιπὰ of shop. -- Tho Times 
“thenden}: * ἔ ᾿ 


